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AN ECHO-WORD MOTIF IN DRAVIDIAN FOLK-TALES * 


M. B. EMENEAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In THE Indian Antiquary 14 (1885), 79-81, S. M. Natesa Sastri 
Pandit published an English translation of a Tamil folk-tale which 
is built around a word-play. Linguistic work in South Indian has 
provided me with versions of this tale in three separate Dravidian 
languages, Kota, Coorg, and Toda, and the material now at hand 
is sufficient for a presentation of the motif employed in these stories 
and an analysis of the stories themselves. 

The motif I shall call the “ Echo-word motif,” borrowing the 
term “echo-word ” from a discussion of certain noun-formations 
found in many, if not most, of the languages of India, Indo-Aryan, 
Dravidian, and Munda, a discussion which was published in the 
Circulars of the Linguistic Society of India in 1928. The term did 
not originate there, but its origin is relatively unimportant and 
need not be traced further in this connexion. Such echo-words are 
well-known for the major Indo-Aryan vernaculars, e.g. in Hindi 
jal-ul, hath-uth, in Bengali jal-tal, hat-tat, in Gujarati hath-bath, 
in Marathi dzal-bil, ghoda-bida. Prof. 8. K. Chatterji, ib. 3 (14 
May, 1928), pp. 7-8, states that the function of the formations is 
to express “[the thing denoted by the basic noun] and things 
similar to or associated with that,” in much the same terms that 
he had used previously in Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language (Calcutta University Press, 1926), p. 176. 

In the Dravidian languages such formations are also well-known 
as a feature of the vernaculars, e.g. Tamil tannir-kinnir, Telugu 
gurramu-girramu, Kannada kudure-gidure. Since they are ver- 
nacular forms and found rarely, if at all, in the literatures of the 
literary languages, they have been almost totally neglected in the 
grammars. Work on the Toda, Kota, and Coorg languages has en- 
abled me to state the method of formation and the functions of 
these words in an exact form. For Toda the formation is as follows. 





*This paper represents a small part of the work done in South India 
under the auspices and by the aid of the American Council of Learned 
Societies in 1935-6 and the American Philosophical Society (Penrose Fund) 
in 1936-7. 
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All Toda nouns may be schematized by the formulas CVX and 
CV: X, in which C is the initial consonant, V or V: the first vowel 
or diphthong, and X all the remainder of the word. The following 
formulas then represent the method of formation: 


CVX >'CVX-ki-X and CV: X>'CV: X—ki:-X. 


The formation is reduplicative with a substitution morpheme -ki-/ 
-ki:- replacing the CV/CV: part of the basic noun. Details con- 
cerning the vowels and diphthongs represented by V and V: and 
the sandhi and other phonetic changes involved are to be found in 
my paper “ Echo-words in Toda” read at the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December 1937 and 
later published in New Indian Antiquary 1, 109-17. It needs 
only to be pointed out here that the formation is evaluated phoneti- 
cally as a compound and that the second member of the compound, 
viz. ki-X/ki:-X, while it may be isolated as a separate word in 
certain circumstances, is entirely meaningless; if it should coincide 
with a real noun, this is accidental. The function of the formation 
is to denote a specimen which the speaker does not care to identify 
from among a hypothesized collection of identical discrete entities 
of infinite number or from a hypothesized infinite extension of a 
non-discrete handleable entity. The formation may be used in 
negative statements, prohibition, commands, questions, and hypo- 
thetical clauses, but not in affirmative statements except when 
[‘ofodj] “all” is added to the formation. In some cases the in- 
finite extension includes by implication all other entities that might 
replace the expressed entity in the situation stated in the utterance. 
This is the usage stated by Chatterji for the Indo-Aryan forms; 
these forms are used in general somewhat differently from the 
Dravidian forms. Examples of the Toda forms and their usage 
are: ['no:j ‘'kua: w,xi: ‘@wdfwzk] “let the dog not eat any carrion 
(['kua:w,xi:]),” ['me:nts,xi:nts ‘du: x] “ hang yourself on some 
tree or other (or on anything else on which one can hang oneself).” 

In Kota the same formulas will apply, with replacement of -ki-/ 
-ki: - by -gi-/-gi:-. In Coorg also we can use the same formulas, 
with replacement of -ki-/-ki:- by -gw-/-gui:-. In these languages 
the function of the forms is the same as in Toda. From the meagre 
accounts in the grammars of other Dravidian languages and from 
my observations on Tamil and Kannada, it appears that the Toda 
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formulas will serve unchanged for Tamil. For Kannada we may 
use the Toda formulas with substitution of -gi-/-gi:- for Toda 
ki-/-ki:-. In Telugu and Kuvi, the Toda formulas are to be 
applied with the substitution morpheme appearing as -gi-/-gi:-. 
For Kui, Winfield’s grammar does not mention the formation, but 
it is probable, since it is found in Kuvi, a closely related dialect, 
that it is found in Kui as well. Malayalam appears not to possess 
the formation ; the books do not mention it, and I am informed by 
Prof. L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar that he does not know it for this 
language. Brahui appears not to have the formation, its place being 
taken by other types. For Tulu, and Kurukh, Gondi, and other 
central Dravidian languages, I have no information, except for 
Kolami, which has the formation with the morpheme -gi-/-gi:-. I 
cannot state the function of the formation in the languages that 
are not known to me from direct study of the living speech; the 
books do not discuss the matter, but it may be suspected that Toda, 
Kota, and Coorg represent the general type. 

Other types of formation are probably to be found in some of 
the languages. In fact, in the Tamil story as reported by Natesa 
Sastri the formation is bhu:ta-ku:ta, in which ku:ta is meaning- 
less. Details of this formation are not given by Natesa Sastri. 

In the four stories to be analyzed the same linguistic basis forms 
the motif. A man says aloud to himself or to his flock that pre- 
cautions must be taken against any tiger or demon that may come 
to do mischief. In each case the tiger or the demon is represented 
by an echo-word. A tiger or a demon overhears and, in accordance 
with the general stupid nature of these creatures in the folk-lore, 
misunderstands. It knows that it is itself the tiger or the demon, 
but does not know what the meaningless second member of the 
compound denotes and fears that it is something even more terrible 
than itself. Some unexpected event then happens to it, and it is 
outwitted, thinking that the agency of this event is the fearsome 
creature denoted by the meaningless word. 

The Tamil story given by Natesa Sastri is reproduced here from 
the Indian Antiquary, with a very few omissions and condensations. 

In two adjoining villages there lived two famous men. The one was called 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth—one that could accomplish wonders with words 
alone. The other was called Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands—one who could make 
no use of the tongue, but was able to bear burdens, cut wood, and perform 
other physical labor. 
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It so happened that they agreed to live together in the house of Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-mouth, to try and see which of them was the superior. They 
accordingly kept company for several months, till the great feast of nine 
nights (navardtri) came on. On the first day of the feast Mr. Mighty-of. 
his-hands wanted to sacrifice a goat to the goddess KAali. So he said to 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth: “ My dear friend, we both are mighty in our way, 
and so it would be shameful for us to buy with money the goat that we 
want to sacrifice. We should manage to get it without payment.” “ Yes, 
we must do so, and I know how,” replied Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth, and he 
asked his friend to wait till that evening. 

Now there lived a goatherd? at one ghatikd’s (hour’s) distance from their 
house, and the two friends resolved to go to his fold that night and steal 
away one of his goats. Accordingly when it was dark they approached his 
fold. The goatherd had just finished his duties, and wanted to go home 
and have his rice hot. But he had no assistant to watch the herd, and 
he must not lose his supper. So he planted his crook before the fold, and 
throwing his blanket over it, thus addressed it: “ My son, I am hungry, and 
must go for my rice. Till I return watch the herd. This wood is full of 
tigers and goblins (bhiitas). Some mischievous thief or bhita—or kita— 
may come to steal away the goats. [The echo-word bhita-kita is used here.] 
Watch over them carefully.” So saying the goatherd went away. 

The friends had heard what the goatherd said. Of course, Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth laughed within himself at this device of the goatherd to im- 
press upon would-be robbers that he had left someone there to watch his 
goats, while really he had only planted a pole and thrown a blanket over it. 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands, however, did not see the trick, and spoke thus to 
his friend: “‘ Now what are we to do? There is a watchman sitting in front 
of the fold.” Thereupon Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth cleared away his doubts 
by saying that it was a mere stick, and entered the fold with his friend. 

It had also so happened that on that very night a bhita had come into 
the fold to steal away a goat. It shuddered with fear on hearing the goat- 
herd mention the kita, for having never heard of the existence of kitas, it 
mistook this imaginary being to be something superior in strength to itself. 
So thinking that a kita might come into the fold, and not wishing to 
expose itself till it knew well what kitas were, the bhita transformed 
itself into a goat and laid itself down among the herd. By this time the 
two Mighties had entered the fold:and begun an examination of the goats. 
They went on rejecting animal after animal for some defect or other, till 
at last they came to the goat that was none other than the bhita. They 
tested it, and when they found it very heavy—as, of course, it would be 


*In Natesa Sastri’s account the word “shepherd” occurs here and s0 
throughout the remainder of the episode. After this sentence he speaks of 
the herd as a flock of sheep and of the friends wanting to steal a sheep. I 
have tacitly corrected this to “goat” at each occurrence. Sheep are not 
sacrificed in South India, nor are they reared, except in the hills and there 
they are a recent innovation; the flock in the story must be one of goats. 
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with the soul of the bhita in it—they began to tie up its legs to carry it 
home. When hands began to shake it the bhita mistook the Mighties for 
the kitas, and said to itself: “ Alas! the kdtas have come to take me away. 
What a fool I was to come into the fold!” So thought the bhdta as Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-hands was carrying it away on his head, with his friend fol- 
lowing him behind. But the bhdta soon began to work its devilish powers 
to extricate itself, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands began to feel pains all 
over his body and said to his friend: “ My dear Mighty, I feel pains all 
over me. I think what we have brought is no goat!” Mr. Mighty-of-his- 
mouth was inwardly alarmed at the words of his friend, but did not like 
to show that he was afraid. So he said: “Then put down the goat, and let 
us tear open its belly, so that we shall each have only one-half of it to 
carry.” This frightened the bhita, and he melted away on the head of 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands, who, relieved of his devilish burden, was glad to 
return home safe with his friend. 

The bhiita too went to its abode and there told its fellow-goblins how it 
had involved inself in a great trouble and how narrowly it had escaped. 
They all laughed at its stupidity and said: “ What a great fool you are! 
They were no kiitas. In fact there are no kitas in the world. They were 
men, and it was most stupid of you to have got yourself into their hands. 
Are you not ashamed to make such a fuss about your escape?” The in- 
jured bhita retorted that they would not have made such remarks had they 
seen the kiitas. “Then show us these kitas, as you call them,” said they, 
“and we will crush them in the twinkling of an eye.” “ Agreed,” said the 
injured bhita, and the next night it took them to the house of the Mighties, 
and said from a distance: “There is their house. I cannot approach it. 
Do whatever you like.” The other bhitas were amazed at the fear of their 
timid brother, and resolved to put an end to the enemies of even one of their 
caste. So they went in a great crowd to the house of the Mighties. Some 
stood outside the house, to see that none of the inmates escaped, and some 
watched in the back-yard, while a score of them jumped over the walls and 
entered the courtyard. 

Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands was sleeping in the verandah, adjoining the 
courtyard, and when he heard the noise of people jumping, he opened his 
eyes, and to his terror saw some bhitas in the court. Without opening his 
mouth he quietly rolled himself along the ground, and went to the room 
where Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth was sleeping with his wife and children. 
Tapping gently at the door he awoke his friend and said: “ What shall we 
do now? The bhitas have invaded our house, and will soon kill us.” Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-mouth told him quietly not to be afraid, but to go and sleep 
in his original place, and that he himself would make the bhdtas run away. 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands did not understand what his friend meant, but 
rolled his way back to his original place and pretended to sleep, though 
his heart was beating terribly with fear. Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth now 
awoke his wife, and instructed her thus: “My dearest wife, the foolish 
bhitas have invaded our house, but if you do what I say we are safe, and 
the goblins will depart harmlessly. Go to the hall and light a lamp, spread 
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leaves on the floor, and then pretend to awake me for my supper. I shal] 
get up and enquire what you have ready to give me to eat. You will then 
reply that you have only pepper-water and vegetables. With an angry 
face I shall say: ‘What have you done with the three bhitas that our son 
caught on his way home from school?’ Your reply must be: ‘The rogue 
wanted some sweetmeats on coming home. Unfortunately I had none ip 
the house, so he roasted the three bhitas and gobbled them up.’” Thus 
instructing his wife Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth pretended to go to sleep. 

The wife did as her husband said, and during the conversation that fol- 
lowed, the fact that his son had roasted three bhitas for sweetmeats was 
conveyed to the bhiitas. They shuddered at the son’s extraordinary ability, 
and thought: “ What must the father do for his meals when a son roasts 
three bhiitas for sweetmeats?” So they at once took to their heels. Then 
going to the brother they had jeered at, they said to him that indeed the 
kiitas were their greatest enemies, and that none of their lives was safe 
while they remained where they were. They therefore all resolved to fly 
away to the adjoining forest, and disappeared accordingly. Thus Mr. 
Mighty-of-his-mouth saved himself and his friend on two occasions from 
the bhitas. 

The friends after this went one day to a nearby village and were return- 
ing home rather late in the evening. Darkness came on them before half 
the way was traversed, and there lay before them a dense wood infested 
by beasts of prey; so they resolved to spend the night in a high tree and 
go home next morning, and accordingly got up into a big pipal. Now this 
was the very wood into which the bhitas had migrated, and at midnight 
they all came down with torches to catch jackals and other animals to 
feast upon. The fear of Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands may be more imagined 
than described. The dreaded bhitas were at the foot of the very tree in 
which he had taken refuge for the night. In his agitation he lost his hold, 
and came down with a horrible noise. His friend, however, was, as usual, 
ready with a device, and bawled out: “I wish to leave these poor beings to 
their own revelry. But you are hungry and must needs jump down to catch 
some of them. Do not fail to lay your hands on the stoutest bhita.” The 
goblins heard the voice which was already familiar to them, for was it 
not the kita whose son had roasted three bhitas for sweetmeats that spoke? 
So they ran away at once, crying out: “Alas, what misery! Our bitter 
enemies have followed us even to this wood! ” Thus the wit of Mr. Mighty- 
of-his-mouth saved himself and his friend for the third time. 

The sun began to rise, and Mr. Mighty-of-his-hands thrice walked round 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth and said: “ My dear friend, truly you only of us 
two are mighty. Mere physical strength is of no use without skill in words. 
The latter is far superior to the former, and if a man possesses both, he 
is a golden lotus having a sweet scent. It is enough for me now to have 
arrived at this moral! With your permission I shall return to my village.” 
Mr. Mighty-of-his-mouth, after honoring his friend as became his position, 
let him return to his village. 
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The Kota story forms part of a much longer tale. The first 
section describes a hunting party of seven Kota brothers of the vil- 
lage [‘porga:r], of whom five were men of sense, the sixth was a 
fool, and the seventh was a lame man. Both the latter are despised 
persons in the Kota community, but on the hunting expedition 
the lame man, by throwing finely ground chilli-powder into their 
eyes, overcame successively a demon ['a:ta:munjv], a tiger and 
a python, which the elder brothers then killed. The use of chilli- 
powder or a bamboo syringe full of pepper-water for this purpose 
seems to have been usual in former times when the Kotas engaged 
in hunting as a normal part of their life, but in this particular 
story the lame man’s use of the powder is said to be an instance of 
his cleverness and resource. 

The ['a:ta:munjv], which is mentioned above and also plays a 
large part in what is to follow, is a demon in human shape, with 
coal-black skin, a huge mouth with projecting tusks, and long 
matted hair like rope. Its size seems to vary at will, sometimes it 
is only as big as a small child, sometimes it is gigantic, even as 
much as twenty feet tall. In one story a one-eyed, Cyclopean 
[‘a:ta:munjv] occurs, but this is not a usual characteristic. It eats 
men and all sorts of domestic animals. Usually it goes quite naked, 
not wearing even the perineal cloth which the Kota always wears 
for decency, but occasionally it puts on human skins. Like men 
these demons have wives and children. The Kota name is puzzling. 
The demon may be referred to also as [munjv], as will be seen 
below. This word denotes a glutton who crams food into his mouth 
by handfuls. The meaning of the first member of the compound 
[‘a:ta:-], is unknown; its form suggests that it is the attributive 
form of the negative of a verb (what is usually called in grammars 
of Dravidian languages the negative relative participle), but my 
informants cannot suggest any verb that it might plausibly be 
derived from. The next episode is united to the first by the father 
of the seven men giving to his lame son a wife, in order to curb his 
recklessness, and at the same time giving the fool a wife. The lame 
man was provided with a diligent woman who could work and make 
up for his physical disabilities, the fool with a clever woman who 
could think for him. The fool, then, unable to provide a good living 
for his wife, proposed to make a living by stealing buffaloes, cattle, 
goats, and fowls from those who possessed them. This he did and 
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the plan worked admirably until he was one day caught. By his 
wife’s cleverness he was got off. From this point I translate the story, 


When they arrived home, the fool said: “ Nowhere have I seen a woman 
as clever as my wife,” and husband and wife that night were full of joy. 
Then the wife said: “‘ Husband! in our village ['‘porga:r] the people shut 
up all their buffaloes, cows, and goats at night in sheds near the Village, 
Here you will be caught by someone. But the people of ['kina:r] drive 
their animals to the high pastures far from the village and shut them up 
in the cattle-shed there. So if you go only to the ['kina:r] pasture, no 
one will find you out at all. You may drive here all we need.” When she 
said that, the fool remembered that his younger brother, the lame man, 
had taken chilli-powder formerly when they went hunting, and accordingly 
he also took a small measure of chilli-powder as well as food tied up in a 
cloth and a rope, and went off to the high pastures of ['kina:r]. 

At this time the headman of ['kina:r] had fifty or sixty goats, buffaloes, 
and cows, and had got a sensible boy to watch the animals. In the 
district of ['kina:r] in those days there were many tigers and demons 
(['a:ta:munjv]) which daily were destroying and eating the domestic 
animals. So, that young herdsman every evening when he shut up the shed, 
before he went off, used to bow down to the four directions and say: “I 
am going. Cows! goats! buffaloes! Be very careful! Take good care in 
case any tigers or demons come.” (Here the echo-words ['‘pug gig] and 
['a: ta: munjv, i: ta: munjv] are used.) And every evening before he put 
the cattle in the shed a tiger on one side and a demon on the other used 
to be watching. If you ask what each of them thought, the tiger was 
thinking: “I only am the tiger ([pu&]). But what is that which he calls 
a [gig ]?”. And the demon was thinking: “I only am the demon 
({'a: ta: munjv]). But what is that which he calls a ['gi: ta: munjv]?” 
So for ten or fifteen days they thought and did not enter that shed. 

Finally on this night the tiger thought: “ Whatever will come, let it 
come! ” and opened the door and entered. But the demon still thought: 
“T must not enter,” and stayed outside. Just on this night after it became 
dark the fool also, with his rope and chilli-powder and food tied in a cloth, 
opened the door and entered that shed. He thought: “Only if I take away 
a big male-goat will my wife be pleased with me,” and felt about in the 
dark in all corners of the shed. On the side opposite the door he felt a 
goat that seemed to be the biggest and put the rope round its neck and 
dragged it outside. The tiger (for that was what he had found) was 
afraid and thought: “That young herdsman was right in what he said. 
This is the [gig] that he talked about. Today I have been caught. How 
can I eseape? That [gié] will certainly kill me,” and when the fool 
pulled, it followed him. When they were outside, the fool said: “I cannot 
pull it along,” and took the rope which he had tied around its neck and 
put it over its face with a slip-knot like reins. Then he mounted it like a 
horse and hit it on the hindquarters with his stick and rode it along as 
one rides and guides a horse. 
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Since it was night, the poor fool could not see the way to [‘porga:r]. 
So it happened that riding it along and struggling to guide it he came just 
above the village ['kina:r]. It was then becoming a little light before 
dawn. He looked to see how big a goat he had brought, and behold! its 
body was all striped and felt smooth and sleek. He examined it well and 
thought: “ This is a tiger. When it finds out that I am a man it will kill 
me.” So he took a handful of the chilli-powder that he had and threw it 
into the tiger’s eyes. The tiger’s eyes burned and it shut them and jumped 
about, and this man held on by the rope. The tiger jumped up and came 
down thud, and its hind-leg was broken. It jumped again and its fore-leg 
was broken. While the fool was holding tight to the tiger and struggling 
with it, the sky became fully light and the priests came to the water- 
channel to wash before they worshipped. They heard the noise of thudding 
and crashing on the hill above and when they went to see what it was, 
they saw the fool from [‘porga:r] struggling with a tiger. They asked: 
“Fool! what are you doing?” and he answered: “As I was coming on 
the way to ['kina:r], the tiger came out of the forest and walked slowly 
along in front of me on the way I had to go and I came behind. It entered 
the ['kina:r] headman’s cattleshed and seized a goat. So I thought: ‘It 
is destroying the headman’s animals,’ and I caught and beat it and have 
driven it here. Come, let us kill it.” The tiger had both eyes closed and 
was unable to open them and was thrashing about with two legs useless, 
so the priests neglected to go to the temple to worship but shouted and 
all the ['kina:r] people came. They stood around the tiger and saw what 
the fool had done and felt like people in a dream. Then all the people 
struck the tiger with stones and killed it. 

Afterwards the headman took the fool to his house and enquired about 
the whole affair and said: “I will do something for the man who did me 
so great a favor.” He called his servants and said: “ Make five bullock- 
loads of the millet in the two storage-baskets in our house and take them 
to ['‘porga:r] and return.” Just as he ordered, they unloaded the five 
bullock-loads of grain at [‘porga:r] and returned. When the [‘porga:r] 
people asked the fool how he got the millet, he said: “It was just because 
of my heroic deed that he gave it to me.” 

Afterwards his wife being pleased with him said: “ Husband! do you 
realize that I brought it about that we got so much millet without work? ” 
He answered: “Things come to me just because I always listen to the 
words of my clever wife.” That night, after they had slept, in the morning 
she said: “ Husband! only if we have meat to eat with the millet that we 
have now, will we be well off. So tonight also you must go to the same 
place where you went yesterday and get a good, fat male-goat.” He re- 
plied: “Good! my wife! I will do so. Grind for me a small measure of 
chilli-powder.” She ground the chilli-powder into good fine flour and sent 
him off with it. He took that powder and a rope and his stick and went to 
that same place. 

Just as on the previous night that young goatherd said: “Cows! goats! 
buffaloes! be well on your guard lest some demon or some thief should 
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come.” (The echo-words ['a: ta: munjv gi: ta: munjv] and (‘kaln iln] 
are used.) And he shut the door and went off. Before the fool came, the 
demon heard the goatherd’s words and thought: “ How long shall I wait; 
What comes, let it come,” and when it was getting dark, it stealthily 
opened the door and entered. For a little time its heart was beating vio. 
lently: “ [titk titk],” and then the fool in the darkness opened the door 
and entered and shut the door. Then the demon thought: “ Oh! at last the 
[ginjv] has come. Today I shall die. So whatever the [ginjv] tells me 
to give, I will give and save my life.” The fool then went around feeling 
in the dark all the goats there, and the demon was the biggest goat of 
them all. When he felt it in the dark he seized its top hair and pulled. 
As the demon pulled one way and he the other, the tuft was pulled out 
of its head. Then the demon said: “Father! I came not knowing that 
you, the ['gi : ta: munjv], would come. If you let me go and do not kill me, 
I will give you a big pot of gold that is at my house. Do not kill me! | 
prostrate myself at your feet; I call you god. Let me go!” The fool re. 
plied: “Only if you give me the jar of gold will I let you go; otherwise, I 
will kill you. Listen well to what I say!” Then the demon said: “Oh 
my god! ride upon me! I will carry you to my house and give you that 
jar of gold.” He answered: ‘ Well then! carry me! ” 

Accordingly that demon put him on its shoulder and in a moment 
carried him to its house and put him down on the ground before the house. 
It went inside and brought a jar of gold and gave it to him. He said: “I 
cannot carry it from here. Only if you carry me and the gold to where 
I say and put me down, will I let you go; otherwise, I will swallow you,” 
and he opened his mouth and snarled. When the demon heard that noise, 
it said: “ Oh my god! don’t do that! I gave you the gold and was obedient.” 
The fool said: “ You must also carry me and the gold.” Accordingly the 
demon quickly put him on one shoulder and the jar of gold on the other 
and came to the clay-pit at ['porga:r] and put him down. He said: 
“Be off in a hurry without looking to one side or the other.” When it 
heard that, it thought: “I will run and save my life,” and said: “Oh 
['qi:ta:munjv]! Hereafter do not come to that cattle-shed. I gave you 
gold and satisfied you. Every day I will seize one goat and so feed my 
children. Do not trouble me again! ” This fool said: “So be it!” and 
the demon went off running to save its life. 


There follow other episodes. The lame man went off to get a pot 
of gold as the fool had done and was killed by the demon. The fool 
killed the demon and married his lame brother’s widow. The fool 
also acquired a third wife ['ka:rni: &] by rescuing her from a 
Kurumba.? This happened when he had set off a third time at his 





*The Kurumbas are a tribe or a set of tribes (they have never been 
investigated intensively by an ethnologist and even this elementary point 
is quite uncertain) who inhabit the lower parts of the Nilgiri plateau as 
well as other jungle parts of South India. The Nilgiri tribes, Kotas, Todas, 
and Badagas, attribute to the Kurumbas great powers as sorcerers. 
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first wife’s bidding to see if he could be again successful in getting 
something at the ['kina:r] cattle-shed. Translation follows. 


When he went to the ['kina: r] cattle-shed taking ['ka: rni: &] with 
him, it was midnight. Whatever time it was, would the fool forget what 
his wife had told him? He did not forget, nor did he think that he had 
got a new wife also. He remembered only that he must finish the thing 
for which he had come, and said: “ Wife! sit outside. I will go and bring 
out a big goat.” He opened the door and after making her sit outside he 
went in. She thought: “It is probably his shed.” In a few minutes she 
heard a noise of people dragging one another about. If you ask what it 
was, the wife of that demon which he had caught previously had come 
and entered that shed. That she-demon had thought previously: “The 
boy who shut up the cattle told the cattle: ‘Cattle! be careful lest some 
demon ([a: ta: munjv i: ta: munjv]) should come,’ and said: ‘Oh 
['qi:ta:munjv]! kill the demon which comes to seize the goats.’ This 
['qi: ta: munjv] is only that fool.” Now when she was caught by the fool 
she said: “ God! do not kill me! I will bring from my house everything 
that you want and will give it to you.” He said: “You came here not 
knowing that I am the ['gi: ta: munjv] that ate your husband the demon. 
I will not release you. Ah! I will bite you.” The she-demon thought: “ He 
is really a ['gi: ta: munjv],” and begged him saying: “God! I will give 
you all the property that is in my house. We have gold and silver and do 
not do anything with it. I will give it all to you. Don’t do anything to me.” 
He replied: “ Bring it quickly.” Then when the she-demon was about to 
go, he said: “I know that you thought that you would deceive me and get 
off, so I will not let you go.” Then the she-demon took from her mouth 
a thing like a stick and said: “ Here! hold this! I will come in a moment 
with all that gold and silver.” He asked: “ What is this?” and she re- 
plied: “ Father! this is my life-stick.” When he asked: “ What do you do 
with this?” she said: “ My life is inside this. You cannot see the stick 
since it is dark here, but feel for it in the dark and see its power. Bend 
the stick and feel its shape. Then feel my shape.” When he did so, her 
body was the same shape as the stick in his hand, Then he said: “ All 
right! go and return quickly.” 

He came outside and sat talking with ['ka: rni: &]. Before they could 
wink, the she-demon returned with a big jar full of gold and silver and 
stood before them. He said: “Carry us and the jar and set us down at the 
clay-pit of ['porga:r],” and in a moment she set them down there. Then 
the she-demon prostrated herself at his feet and said: “Give me my life- 
stick, or I shall die.” According to the maxim which says: “It is not 
right to injure a woman,” he said: “ Because you are a female, I will let 
you go. But if you promise that from today you will not go to that cattle- 
shed and do any harm, I will give you your life-stick. If you were a male, 
I would kill you.” She replied: “There is no going against what god says. 
I give you my oath that from today I will not touch the ['kina:r] animals,” 
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and she touched his head and prostrated herself at his feet.* The fool gaye 
her the life-stick and told her to go. 

She saw the beauty of ['ka: rni: &] and said to him: “Why should I 
not also become the wife of you who have this beautiful woman as wife; 
It is just right that a male should become the husband of a female.” He 
answered: “Not so, demon! If I want to marry you, a year must pass, 
Then I must leave my wives and become a demon like you. While I have 
my wives, I must not marry you. So do not feel a vain desire. I am a 
[ginjv] and you are a demon ([munjv]). If you become my wife, you 
cannot support my weight in sexual intercourse. Only a goat can mate 
with a goat, and only a horse can mate with a horse. If a stallion mates 
with a goat, will the goat be able to support the stallion’s weight? A she. 
demon ([munjv]) cannot support the weight of a [ginjv]. Do not feel 
such a desire. Be off quickly! ” The she-demon said: “It is enough that 
by the grace of god you have let me go without killing me,” and before he 
could wink she was off over the hills. Then the fool and ['ka: rni: &] took 
the gold and silver to his house in seven or eight loads, and when they 
had finished the sky began to get light before dawn. 


The remainder of the story describes how the father of ['ka: rni: &] 
rejoiced because his daughter had been rescued from the Kurumba 
and how the fool had many children and became headman of his 
village. It is obvious from the last paragraph translated that the 
Kotas receive a peculiar pleasure from the word-play and it is 
probable that the incident has been added merely to elaborate on 
the words. The whole story illustrates excellently the Kota habit 
of narrating story-motifs which are clichés of Indian story-telling 
as events which happened to Kotas of former times. The informant 
declares that they are all historical events, and in fact the Kota 
language has no word for an imaginative story or fable, but only 
for a narrative of events that really happened. Even the well-known 
fable of the mongoose that killed the serpent and saved the child 
but was itself killed in ignorance by the angry parent because of 
the blood on its mouth is told as an event that happened to people 
who are still living. 

The following Coorg story, on the other hand, an instance of the 
echo-word motif, is told as an imaginative story and has very little 
in it that is specifically Coorg in flavor. The most obvious Coorg 
touches are minor details, e.g. the sash that the man unties from 
his waist and ties on the tiger’s neck, and the plantain-grove near 
the house, a typical feature of the Coorg country. 





* This is a Kota method of swearing an oath. 
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In a certain city a man and his wife were making their living by tilling 
a small piece of ground and working hard. To that city came a band of 
thieves who caused much trouble to the people, by getting into the houses 
of the wealthy people and stealing gold, silver, money, clothes, and all 
sorts of property. Being unable to endure the ravages of these thieves all 
the people went to the king of that country in that city and complained. 
The king said to his minister and all his officials: “ Whoever catches these 
thieves, to him I will give a great gift,” and he sent them off. Then every- 
one in obedience to the king’s order made great efforts to catch the thieves, 
but by no means could anyone catch them. 

Now this man that we mentioned, who was living there with his wife, 
had no learning. He was not a sensible man nor a man of knowledge; he 
was a very stupid man. But he was a big man with a very strong body. 
His wife however was a very sensible woman. The king saw this strong 
man and his body and became joyful. He sent a servant to him and had 
him summoned and said to him: “If you catch and hand over to me the 
thieves who have come to our city, I will give you a great gift; otherwise, 
I will imprison you.” When he heard that, the stupid man feared and said 
to the king: “So be it! ” and returned to his house. He told his wife of 
the matter, saying: “It appears that we must catch these thieves and 
hand them over to our king; otherwise, he will imprison us.” Then hus- 
band and wife felt great sorrow, and stayed in their house, doing nothing, 
and not eating or drinking. 

Then the wife of that stupid man had to defecate and went out to their 
plantain-grove and squatted down. At that time the thieves came and were 
talking among themselves, saying that that night they would go to that 
stupid man’s house to steal. The stupid man’s wife overheard them, unseen 
by the thieves. She returned to the house stealthily without being discovered. 
Without her husband’s knowledge she killed a cobra and taking its poison 
mixed it into rice-flour, and fried cakes. Then she put them on a plate and 
placed them so that smell would go well through the house. Shutting the 
door she and her husband went outside and sat hidden in the plantain-grove. 
At midnight the thieves came. They broke the lock of the house and having 
entered and looked around they found in the house no money or gold or 
silver or anything good. As they were searching they saw in the kitchen 
on a plate the cakes that she had fried. One thief picked them up and 
smelt them and they smelt very good. When he perceived that, he called 
his companions and said: “ Even if we go away without getting money, it 
doesn’t matter. Here are some cakes. Even their smell is good and fills 
the belly. Come along. Let us each eat one.” So all of them came and 
ate the cakes on the plate. In a short time the poison that she had added 
affected all the thieves and they all died. Soon it dawned. The husband 
and wife left the plantain-grove and came to the house and when they 
looked, there were all the thieves dead. When she saw that, the wife said 
to her husband: “You go and tell our king that you have killed the 
thieves,” and sent him off. So the husband went and told the king. The 
king was much pleased and gave him a thousand rupees. So for a little 
time everyone was happy. 
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After a little time a tiger came to this country. It caught and ate the 
cattle and calves and then caught the dogs and the pigs and when all these 
were finished, it began to catch and eat men. After that it caught the 
king’s state-horse. Then the king became very angry and said: “ Somehow 
this tiger must be shot. If we go on without killing it, it will get us one 
by one and kill us.” But for all their efforts the tiger was not caught. 
After that the king announced to all the inhabitants of the country and 
the people of that city: “ Whoever kills this tiger or catches it and hands 
it over to me, to him I will give half of my kingdom.” All the inhabitants 
of the country made great efforts day and night to kill the tiger, but for 
all that the tiger could not be caught by anyone. So that tiger went on 
causing much trouble. 

When it went on like that, the king sent a servant and had that stupid 
man summoned and said to him: “If you kill this tiger or catch it and 
hand it over to me, I will give up to you half of my kingdom; otherwise, I 
will shoot you.” That man could not oppose the king’s words but said: 
“So be it! ” and went to his house and told his wife of the matter. Then 
the wife said: “It will be impossible for us to shoot or catch that tiger. 
So before dawn let us start from here and without the king’s knowledge 
let us go to another country.” So in the evening they ate their meal and 
lay down. Just before dawn the wife called her husband and said: “ Before 
I prepare food, you go and look among the king’s horses for the biggest 
and bring it here. By that time I will have prepared rice and curry. 
Then after eating our meal we will mount the horse and go.” So her 
husband went to the king’s stable to bring a horse. 

As he went he was in fear of the tiger and went along, feeling his way in 
the darkness and saying: “Is there any tiger anywhere?” (Here the echo- 
word (‘nari g uri] is used.) That night the tiger had gone to the king’s stable 
to seize a horse. At that time this man came talking like this. In the 
darkness he could not see the horses but put his arms round the necks of 
all the horses and looked for the biggest. As he went along, the necks of 
the horses seemed small. In the darkness the tiger was sitting in a corner. 
He came not knowing that it was a tiger and put his arms around its 
neck also. He thought: “This is the biggest horse,” and untied the sash 
on his waist and tied it around the tiger’s neck. At that moment the tiger 
was thinking: “ This man says: ‘Is there any tiger (['nari guril) here?’ 
When he says ‘ tiger’ that is myself. But when he says ‘ ['guri],’ what 
is bigger than I?” and it was afraid and did nothing. This man thought 
that the tiger was a horse and came with it and tied it up in the fuel-shed 
in front of the house. After that he went into the house and by the time 
he and his wife had eaten their meal dawn came. 

Then his wife came outside and looked. When she saw the tiger tied up 
in the fuel-shed, she called her husband and asked who had tied the tiger 
there. Her husband came running out quickly and looked. When he saw 
the tiger, he became terrified and fell down in a faint. His wife brought a 
little cold water and rubbed it on his head and face and made him get up. 
In a few moments he regained his senses and she said to him: “In this 
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affair god has protected us. Go quickly and tell our king about it,” and 
she sent him off. So he went quickly to the king’s palace and told the king 
about the matter. Then the king came and saw the tiger and felt great joy. 
He gave him half of his kingdom and plenty of money and from that day 
he honored him and everyone lived happily, it appears. 


The Toda story, like all Toda stories, displays the sketchiness and 
almost taciturnity of the Toda story-telling technique. This is in 
remarkable contrast with the manner in which stories are told by 
other South Indian communities. There we find abundance of cir- 
cumstantial detail, retailing of long conversations, reporting by the 
characters in full detail of events that have happened to them al- 
though the events have already been described in the narrative, and 
other typically verbose characteristics of unlettered literature. The 
contrast is so remarkable that some explanation seems called for, 
and I have hinted at an explanation in “ The Songs of the Todas ” 
(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 77, 543-560), 
pp. 543-4. The art of extempore lyric song has been developed in 
the Toda culture to an extraordinary degree. It is exercised on all 
possible occasions by all the members of the tribe. Furthermore, 
when many Todas are gathered together and sit unoccupied, their 
long silences are broken (if not by singing) by the ridiculing of 
one of their number. This (called [kuwdzwil]) usually is a good- 
natured recalling of some amusing incident; e. g. on one occasion 
when I was present, a young man was jested with because he had 
become drunk at a funeral and reeled about, quarrelling, as he 
thought, with the man whose funeral ceremony was going on. Some 
of the more ready-witted Todas carry the sport to a great length, 
inventing ridiculous detail around a small nucleus of fact and build- 
ing up a towering edifice of chaff. This may be reverted to again 
and again at successive meetings of the same individuals, and 
occasionally nicknames arise as a result. These two interests, songs 
and ridicule, seem between them to fill up the Toda field of spare- 
time verbal activity, and story-telling is neglected so that the ex- 
pected technique is absent. In comparison with Kota or Coorg 
stories, the Toda ones, whether told to children or meant for adult 
audiences, are crude and amateurish efforts. What I have written 
here is of course merely descriptive of the Toda situation; to ex- 
plain the neglect of story-telling as an art is an impossible task, 
of the order of the proverbial “proving a negative.” The Toda 
story, as it would be told to a child, is as follows. 
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A certain Toda one evening had finished milking all the buffaloes ang 
put the calves in the calf-shed. When he had put them there and had shut 
up the shed, he said: “ My friend! (This appears to be his companion, but 
no explanation was given.) May no tiger carry off a calf!” (Here the 
echo-word ['pysj xisj] is used.) And he came to the houses. A certain 
tiger was behind the calf-shed and heard what this man said. That tiger 
thought: “ When I am the tiger ([pysj]), what is that other thing, the 
[kisj]?” and it entered the calf-shed to seize a calf. Then on the back of 
one of those calves a rat was sitting. The rat at once leaped onto the 
tiger’s back. The tiger thought: “Oh! it is this that he calls the [kisj], 
It may do me some harm,” and it became afraid and at once, without seiz- 
ing a calf, it ran away in its fright, they say. The tiger was frightened 
like this by a rat. Understand well, child! 


The Toda word for “ rat ” is [isj], and it is highly probable that 
a further verbal play is intended between [kisj] and [isj]. It is 
perhaps this word-play that gives the story its aberrant form as 
compared with the three preceding versions. 

The Tamil, Kota, and Coorg stories show two distinct story-types 
built up on the echo-word motif. In one a tiger is the stupid 

creature that fails to understand. It is found in the darkness of a 
room by a man who, like the tiger, is looking for a domestic animal 
with intent to carry it off, and, thinking him to be the unknown 
creature of the second part of the echo-word, it lets itself be led 
out from the building as if it were the domestic animal, and is 
taken to another place by the man, who does not realize what he has 
found. In the Kota version it allows itself to be ridden like a horse 
and the period of misunderstanding is brought to an end by the 
man at dawn recognizing that he is riding a tiger. He finds himself 
in the impossible position where “who rides on a tiger can never 
dismount,” but by his cunning he disables the animal which is then 
killed. The Coorg does not say specifically that the man rode the 
tiger like a horse, but it is probable that he did so, since he was 
under the impression that it was a horse that he had found. The 
end is given a different twist from that of the Kota version. The 
tiger is tied up in a shed and the discovery is made by the man’s 
wife in the morning. After a comic episode of the man’s fainting 
from the shock of the discovery, the tiger is presumably killed. 

In the other story-type built up on the same motif it is a demon 
that fails to understand. As in the first type, the demon and the 
man are both out to steal a domestic animal in the same place, and 
the man in the darkness stumbles upon the demon, which takes 
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him for the unknown fearsome creature. The two versions that dis- 
play this type, the Tamil and the Kota, differ widely in detail, but 
there is an essential unity in that in both the deception is carried 
out knowingly by the men after they have discovered that the 
demons are deluded. To the end the demons do not discover that 
there is a deception and the stories end with the men delivered 
from the attentions of the demons. Comparison of the details of 
the two versions will serve no useful purpose at present; if other 
versions of the type are found, it may be that points of resemblance 
in detail to either the Tamil or the Kota version may appear. 

The first and second types are closely related to one another. In 
both, the misunderstanding creature is found by the man when he is 
searching in the dark for a domestic animal. The Tamil version of 
the second type is very close to both versions of the first type, in 
that the demon has taken on the form of a domestic animal and is 
carried off by the man, and especially close to the Kota version in 
that the domestic animal is a goat. The Kota version of the second 
type is slightly more divergent from the first type, since the demon 
has kept its own form and its real nature is at once apparent to 
the man. 

Of the three stories, Tamil, Kota, and Coorg, the Coorg is an 
example of the first story-type, that in which the tiger fails to 
understand the echo-word, the Tamil is an example of the second 
type, that in which a demon is the deluded creature, and the Kota 
version gives the two types in succession. Without more versions it 
is impossible to plot the occurrence of the two types geographically, 
but we may guess that the Kotas have acquired the two types from 
different sources and combined them because of their resemblance 
into one story, which is then in their usual fashion attributed to a 
Kota of former times. We may only hope that other versions of the 
type will be collected elsewhere in the Dravidian speech-area and 
throw light on the distribution. 

There remains the Toda version, which is markedly aberrant as 
compared with the other three. It is clearly connected with the first 
type, since it is a tiger that is deluded by the words of a man and 
it is the darkness of a shed that contributes to the delusion. But 
otherwise there is no resemblance. The imaginary creature feared 
by the tiger is not impersonated by a man but by a rat; it has been 
suggested above that this is due to a desire to make a further word- 
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play between [kisj], the meaningless word extracted from the echo- 
word compound, and [isj] “rat.” Other details are quite lacking 
in the very sketchy story. Again it is permissible to hope that a 
closer parallel will be found elsewhere in South India. 

This paper, while it presents four stories and analyzes out two 
main types of development and an unsatisfactory third (which may 
be sut generis), is in effect a plea for the collection in the Dravidian- 
speaking area of other versions of the same motif, by means of which 
the types can be established on a firm basis and the distribution 
mapped out with a view to the reconstruction of the historical spread 
of the motif in its several types.* 





* Variants of some of the motifs, stories, and echo-words appearing in 
this paper are mentioned in a paper by W. Norman Brown in AJP 42 
(1921), pp. 137, 145-147. My paper was written in India where access to 
Prof. Brown’s paper was impossible. On referring to it since my return 
to the United States of America I find that the Sinhalese tale analyzed by 
Prof. Brown (loc. cit. 147) is of my first type, a leopard being substituted 
for the tiger, which is not found in Ceylon. The denouement of the Sinhalese 
story is different from that of my stories and apparently based on the intro- 
duction of another motif. Brown’s linguistic analysis of the echo-word in 
the Sinhalese version seems over-subtle and in the light of the stories that 
I have presented will not prove close connexion of the Sinhalese version 
with Natesa Sastri’s Tamil version, which belongs to my second type. The 
Sinhalese echo-word is of a formation common in that language (oral 
information from Mr. 8S. Paranavitana of the Ceylon Dept. of Archaeology) 
and probably to be connected historically with the Gujarati type of which 
I have given one example at the beginning of this paper. 

Brown’s paper serves to place my collection of stories in the much 
broader perspective of the folk-tales of India. It does not however lessen 
the need for the collection of further examples of the echo-word motif in 
the Dravidian-speaking areas of India. 

















THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK EIGHTEEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 
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Introduction 


The eighteenth book of the Paippalida here presented is of 
moderate length: in arrangement of contents it differs somewhat 
from the other books and the implications of this difference are not 
wholly clear. 


Of the ms.—This eighteenth book in the Kashmir ms begins 
f{227b18 and ends £239b9, almost twelve folios. Most of the pages 
have 20 or 21 lines of script, a few have only 19. The birch-bark 
is in good condition throughout the book except for a break at the 
top of £236. There are, as heretofore, some marginal corrections. 


Punctuations, etc—The regular, almost unvaried, habit of the 
ms in this book is to use the colon (single bar) or viréma to indicate 
a pause, except at the end of hymns and to set off colophons: to set 
off colophons and numerals the period (“z”) is used. After each 
hymn in this book, excepting three, a numeral is placed to indicate 
its order in the anuvaka: in two places the numerals are not cor- 
rect, one of which, after hymn 7, seems surely to be a simple mis- 
take, the other, after hymn 28, is a “6” instead of a “2”; in this 
latter case it is probable that a stanza numeral has taken the place 
of the kinda numeral. Stanzas are not numbered. 

The book is divided into six anuvakas of unequal length: at the 
end of each of the first five anuvikas is the proper colophon, at 
the end of the last one stands only the general colophon marking 
the end of the book. 

Accents are marked on several entire hymns and on a considerable 
number of stanzas in other hymns: accents are marked on 1. 1— 
3.8 and 21. 1—23. 4, also on some stanzas in hymns 5, 7, 8, 12, 16, 
and 24, 


Extent of the book.—This book as edited has 32 hymns divided 
into six anuvikas: again in this book the decad division of long 
hymns is made important and the arrangement of stanzas agrees 
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rather closely as between the Saunikiya text and that of the Paippa- 
lada. Hymn 27 is prose. As in previous books a table is given here 
to present succinctly some statistics. Only nine stanzas are new, 


1 hymn has_ 3 stanzas = 

2 hymnshave 4 stanzaseach—= 8 

1 hymn has 6 ” 

1 3 3 v4 9 y 

1 ”? 39 8 39 8 

3 hymns have 9 stanzas each 27 
19 39 9 10 >? oe) 190 

2 9 3” 11 9 39 22 

1 hymn has 12 ” 12 

1 ” 33 1 4 bd 1 4 


32 297 


Contents of the book.—All of S Book 14 is here except a few 
stanzas; about half of S Book 13; S Book 15.1 and 15. 2.1; some 
stanzas from the beginning and from the end of Book 16; Book 17, 
but with omission of six stanzas; and as the last stanza of the book 
here stands S 18. 4. 89 which is the last stanza in S Book 18. In 
WT p. 1014ff Lanman gives a conspectus of the contents of Paipp 
Book 18 and a discussion of the significance of the arrangement. 
He interprets the inclusion of parts, but not all, of S Books 15 and 
16 as an acknowledgment by Paipp that all the material of those 
books is regarded as belonging to its own text, and he interprets 
the inclusion of § 18. 4. 89 as an acknowledgment that all of S Book 
18 is regarded as part of the Paipp text. The manner in which the 
Kashmirian manuscript presents the material here may be vaguely 
comparable to quotation by pratika: but the method is not used in 
any previous book nor in Book 19; nor, I suspect, in Book 20; and 
quoting the last stanza of a book is not a common mode of indi- 
cating the use of the entire book. It must however be remembered 
that Books 12—18 of S are of different character from the rest of 
that collection. With some reservations I can think that the Kashmir 
manuscript means to intimate that it accepts more of S Books 15 
and 16 than the parts actually written down. 

The question concerning the funeral stanzas (S Book 18) is 
somewhat different: the last stanza of S Book 18 has little or no 
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connection with the funeral stanzas but there it stands with them, 
whereas in Paipp it stands as the last stanza of the anuvaka which 
is Book 17 in S. To some scholars it may seem more fittingly joined 
to the hymn to the sun (Indra as sun) than associated with the 
funeral stanzas. It occurs as the first stanza of RV 1.105, a hymn 
which some ancient and modern commentators have thought alludes 
to an adventure of Trita in a well: the associations of Trita with 
Indra and the sun are fairly clear and perhaps sufficient to justify 
the position of the stanza with the material which is Book 17 of S. 
But there is still the question as to why the funeral stanzas are not 
in the Paippalada. 


ATHARVA VEDA PAIPPALADA SAKHA 
BOOK EIGHTEEN 


1 
($ 14.1) 


[f22%b18] athdstadasam likhyate zz [19] om namo ganeésaya | 
om namo jvalabhagavatydi | om namas tilottamdydi zz [20] om 
satyenottabhita bhiimis siryenottabhita dyduh rtenddityas tistha- 
[£228a ]nti divi somo adhisritah somendditya balinas somena prthivi 
mahi [2] atho naksattraném esém upasthe soma ahita | somam 
manyate papiva-[3]n yat sampisanty osadhim. | somam yam vrah- 
mano vidur na tasydsndpitarthiva [4] aschadvidhandir gupito 
birhatais soma raksitah gravnam ischrnvam tisthasi [5] a te nas- 
nati parthivah cittir va vopabarhandi caksur a vadaty afijanam | 
dyiu-[6]r bhiimis kosa dsid yad ayat siirya patim. | raibhy dsid 
anudeyt narasan-[7]st nyocani | siiryaya bhadramm id vaso gatha- 
yetu pariskrtah | [8] stoma dsan paridhayas kuviram schanda 
upasah siiryaya asvind vardd a-[9]gnir dsit purogavah somo 
vadhiiyiir abhavad asvind stam ubha vara | siiryam yat pa-[10]tye 
Sansantirn manasa savitadadhat | mano asya ana asi dydur asid uta 
Scha-[11]dih Sukrav anadvahdv astém yad aydt siryat patim. | 
rksimabhyam upahi-[12]téu gavadu te simndv ditim. Srotram tt 
cakre astham divi pafica caracarah [13] z 1 z 

In the right margin of £228a opposite line 10 is dhat.; the ms 
marks the accents in this hymn and in the next two. 

For the invocation read: athastadagarn likhyate z z om namo 
ganeSaya z om namo jvalabhagavatyai z om namas tilottamayai z z 
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Read: satyenottabhité bhimis siryenottabhité dyauh | rteni- 
dityas tisthanti divi somo adhi éritah z 1 z somenaditya balinas 
somena prthivi mahi | atho naksatranim esim upasthe soma ahitah 
z 2 z somath manyate papivan yat sampinsanty osadhim | somam 
yarn vrahmano vidur na tasyasnati parthivah z 3 z achadvidhanair 
gupito barhatiis soma raksitah | gravnim ic chrnvan tisthasi fa te 
nasnati parthivah z 4 z cittir vavopabarhanarn caksur vivi- 
bhyaiijanam | dyaur bhiimis koga asid yad ayat siirya patim z 52 
raibhy asid anudeyi naragansi nyocani | siryéyi bhadram id viso 
gathayaitu pariskrtam z 6 z stoma Asan paridhayas kurirar chanda 
opasah | siiryayai aSvind varagnir asit purogavah z 7 z somo 
vadhiyur abhavad aévinastém ubha vara | siiryarn yat patye éan- 
santim manasa savitadadat z 8 z mano asya ana Asid dyaur sid uta 
chadih | éukrav anadvahav astémn yad ayat sirya patim z 9 z 
rksimabhyam upahitiu givau te simanav ditim | srotrath te cakre 
astimn divi panthas caracarah z 10 21 z 


The first two anuvakas here [14 hymns] agree fairly closely in 
general with the wedding stanzas as given in S Book 14; the same 
number of stanzas appear in each version, but Ppp omits four which 
S gives and gives four which are new. 

St 4. In padad S and RV have na te a&° and we might well 
read so here, assuming an error such as appears in the ms at the 
end of st 3. 

St 6. In padad the correction follows RV. 


2 
(S 14.1) 


[£228a13] Suct te cakre yatyd vyano aha dhatah ano manasmayam 
sii-[14]ryadrohat prayati patim. siirydyd vahatus pragat savita yam 
avasrjat. | [15] aghdsu hanyamte gavas phalgunisu vi havyate | 
yad asvind prichamandav a-[16]yatam tricakrena vahatum siirydyah 
kvdivam cakram vam asit kva destraya tassva-[17]thuk yad aydtam 
Subhas pati vadeyam siiryamm upa | visve devd anu tad vim 
a-[18]janam putras pitardv avrnita pisa | dve te cakre sirye 
vrahmana rtusa vi-[19]duh athadikam cakram yad githa tad ardhi- 
taya id viduh pra tvd muacami varu-[20]nasya pasacyena tvaba- 
dhnat savita sugevah urumr lokam sugam itra pantham [£228b] 
krnomi tubhyam sahapatni vadhih arimnam yajamahe sugandhim 
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pativedanam. urva-[2]rukam iva bandhandd yato mufica mamutah 
preto muficata madmutas subaddham a-[3]mutas karat. | yatheyam 
indra midhvas suputra subhagdsati | bhagas tveto na-[4]yatu 
grdyasvind tva pra vahatim rathena grhan gascha grhapatni yathaso 
[5] vasint tram vidatham & vadasi | tha priyam prajayd te samrd- 
dhyata-[6]m asmin grhe garhapatydya jagrvi | end patya tanvam 
sam sprsasvamm atha [7] cirvi vidatham a vadasi z 2 z 

In the right-hand margin, opposite line 15 is pi°, and opposite 
line 16 is kvaikatn. 

Read: uci te cakre yatya vyino aksa ahatah | ano manasmayam 
siryirohat prayati patim z 1 z siiryaya vahatus pragat savité yam 
avasrjat | aghisu hanyante gavas phalgunisu vy uhyate z 2 z yad 
asvina prechamanav ayatarn tricakrena vahaturn siiryayah | kvaikarn 
cakram vim sit kva destraya tasthathuh z 3 z yad ayadtarn éubhas 
pati vareyath siiryam upa | viéve deva anu tad vam ajanan putras 
pitarav avrnita piisd z 4 z dve te cakre sirye vrahmana rtutha 
viduh | athdikarn cakrarn yad guha tad addhitaya id viduh z 5 z 
pra tva muiicimi varunasya pasad yena tvabadhnat savita suéevah | 
urumm lokarh sugam atra panthim krnomi tubhyam sahapatnyai 
vadhu z 6 z aryamanatn yajamahe sugandhim pativedanam | urva- 
rukam iva bandhanad ito muiicimi mamutah z 7 z preto muiicati 
mimutas subaddhim amutas karat | yatheyam indra midhvas 
suputra subhagisati z 8 z bhagas tveto nayatu <hasta->grhyasvina 
tva pra vahatarn rathena | grhan gaccha grhapatni yathaso vaéini 
tvazn vidatham 4 vadasi z 9 z iha priyarn prajayaé te sam rdhyatam 
asmin grhe garhapatyaya jagrvi | end patya tanvarn sarn spréasvatha 
jirvir vidatham 4 vadasi z 10 z 2 z 


St 2. In pada b aghisu agrees with RV; S has maghiasu. In 
d the ms reading havyate may have arisen under some sort of 
influence from the late caus. pass. vahyate. 

St 6. This is $14.1.58; pidas ab — S$ 19 ab. 

St %. For pidad cf. especially VS 3. 60. 

St 10. In padab other texts have jagrhi; but Ppp reading is 
possible. 


3 
(S 14.1) 


[£228b7] ihdiva stan ma vi ydustam dirgha-[8]m dyur vy asnu- 
tam. | krilantéu putrain naptribhir modandu sve grhe | pirvaparam 
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[9] % carato mayayditau sisu krilantau pari jato adhvaram. visvany 
anyo bhi-[10]vand vicasta rtir anyo vidadhaj jayate punah navo 
navo bhavati jayamano [11] hnam ketur usasim ety agram. | 
bhagam devebhyo vi dadhaty dyan pra candramds thi-[12]rate 
dirgham dyuh para dehi Sdmulyam vrahmabhyo vi bhaja vasu 
krtydisa pa-[13]dvati bhitva jaya visate patim. nilalohitam bhavati 
krtydsakti-[14]r vy ajyate | edhante asydjidtayas patir bandhesy 
baddhyate | asrira tanir bhava-[15]ti rusati papaydmuyd | patir 
ya récha vadhvo vasasas svam aiigam abhy u-[16]nute | dsasanam 
vyasasanam atho adhivikartanam.| siirydyas pasya [17] ripini 
tani vrahmotha sumbhati | trstam etat katukam etad apdsavad 
vi-[18]savam ndisadhattave | siiryam yo vrahma veda sa id va- 
dhiiyam arhati | sa vai ta syono [19] harati vrahma visas sumai- 
galau | prayascittam yo dhyeti yena nayd na ri-[229a]syati | yuvam 
bhagam sambharantas samaddham rtam vadantaém rtyodyena | 
vrahmanas pate pati-[2]m asydi rocayamum caru sumbhalo vadatu 
vacam etam. z 3 z 

Read: ihaiva stam ma vi yaustarn dirgham Ayur vy aénutam | 
krilantau putrair naptrbhir modamanau sve grhe z 1 z pirvaparam 
carato mayayaitau sisi krilantau pari yito adhvaram | visvany anyo 
bhuvana vicasta rtimr anyo vidadhaj jayate punah z 2 z navo-navo 
bhavati jayamano ‘hnam ketur usasim ety agram | bhagarn devebhyo 
vi dadhaty ayan pra candramas tirate dirgham ayuh z 3 z para dehi 
sAmulyarn vrahmabhyo vi bhaja vasu | krtydisé padvati bhitva jaya 
vigate patim z 4 z nilalohitarn bhavati krtyasaktir vy ajyate | 
edhante asy& jiiadtayas patir bandhesu badhyate z 5 z aérira tanir 
bhavati ruéati papayamuya | patir yad vadhvo vasasas svam aiigam 
abhyirnute z 6 z dSasanatn viéasanam atho adhivikartanam | 
siryayas pasya ripani tani vrahmota sumbhati z 7 z trstam etat 
katukam etad apasthavad visavan naitad attave | siiryarn yo vrahmi 
veda sa id vadhiiyam arhati z 8 z sa vai tat syono harati vrahma 
vasas sumaiigalam | prayascittarn yo ‘dhyeti yena jaya na risyate 
z 9 z yuvam bhagarn sath bharathas samrddham rtam vadantay 
rtodyena | vrahmanas pate patim asyai rocayamurn caru sarnbhalo 
vadatu vacam etam z 10232 

St 1. In padab here and below in 13. 3d dirgham replaces 
vigvam or sarvam of other texts except PG. In d RV has sve grhe 


as here. 
St 2. In padab only S has arnavam; and in c only S has 
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viévanyo, and vicaste appears only in MS and the two AV texts. 
In d S has jayase navah, others as here. Further details in WT. 

St 3. Only S has the verbs in the second person. 

St 9. Pada b is given here as in S; perhaps the reading of the 
ms could stand. Inc §S has °cittim. 

St 10. In padac amum is otiose but need not be omitted. 


4 
(S 14.1) 


[£229a2] ahed a-[3]sagha na maro gamathe imam gavas prajaya 
vardhayatha | Subham yatidusr-[4]yas somavarcaso visve devas kinn 
iha yam mandnsi | imam gavas prajayd [5] sam visadhvam imam 
devinim i manati bhagam. | asmai va piitha marutas ca [6] sarve 
asmai vo data savitd suvati | anrksara rjavas santu nthdyeno ye- 
[?]bhis sakhdyo yanti no vareyam. sambhagena sam aryamnd sam 
dhata srjatu va-[8]rcasé nah yan managna jaghnam asvind yena va 
sura | yenakhyabhyasicyanta te-[9 ]namam varcasdvatam. yada varco 
hesu surayam ca yad Ghitam. yada gosv asvi-[10]nd varcas tenemam 
varcasdvatam. | yo nidhmo didayapsv antar yarn viprasa ila-[11]te 
adhvaresu | apan napan madhumatir apo da yabhir indro vavrdhe 
viryavam. [12] yadam aham rusantam grabham tanirdisim athi 
nudimi | yas Sivo bhadro rocanas te-[13]na tyam api nudami | a Sri 
harantu strapanam vrahmandviraghnir utajantv a-[14]pah aryemno 
gnim pary eti ksipram pradiksante Svasura divaras ca | San te 
hiranyam [15] Sam u santv apas sin te metir bhavati sam yuktas 
ca tarutamah San tapas Satapavi-[16]tra bhavantu sam patyd tan- 
vam sam sprisasva yatha sindhun nadinam sramrajyam su-[17]suve 
vrkat. yavd tam samrajidhi pasyad astvam paretya z 4 2 

At the end of line 12 “m.” is out in the margin; three lines 
below, in the same margin, is an te and below that is San ta me. 

Read: ihed asitha na paro gamathemarm gavas prajaya vardha- 
yatha | Subharn yatir usriyaés somavarcaso visve devas krann iha 
tyata manansi z 1 z imarh gavag prajaya sar viéadhvam imarh 
devanith na minati bhigam | asmai vah piisé marutaé ca sarve 
asmai vo data savitaé suvati z 2 z anrksara rjavas santu panthano 
yebhis sakhayo yanti no vareyam | sarn bhagena sam aryamna sara 
dhata srjatu varcasi nah z 3 z yan mahanagnya jaghanam aévina 
yena va sura | yenaiksa abhyasicyanta tenemam varcasivatam z 4 z 
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yac ca varco ‘ksesu surdyath ca yad ahitam | yad gosv aévina varcas 
tenemam varcasavatam z 5 z yo ‘nidhmo didayapsv antar yam 
viprasa ilate adhvaresu | aparn napin madhumatir apo da yabhir 
indro vavrdhe viryavan z 6 z idam aham ruéantam grabharn tani- 
diisim apa nudami | yas sico bhadro rocanas tena tyam apa nudamj 
z 7 z asyai harantu snapanam vrahmana aviraghnir ud acantv apah | 
aryamno ‘gnim pary eti ksipram pratiksante Svasura devaraég ca 
z 8 z Sam te hiranyarn gam u santv apas Sarna te methir bhavati 
arn yugasya tardma | éarn ta apaé éatapavitra bhavantu gan patya 
tanvam sam sprsasva z 9 z yatha sindhur nadinam saimrajyan 
susuve vrsi | eva tvarn samrajiiy edhi tpaéyad astath paretya 
z102z242 

St 2. In pidas ab S has visithiyam; imam here disturbs the 
symmetry of meaning. S has dhata in d. 

St 35. In pada a RV and ApMB have the better panthi; the 
syllables eno in the ms might be a sort of dittography. 

St 5. In pada a both S and RV 10. 30. 4 have didayad. 

St 8. In pada b Lindenau’s revision of S has acantu: ine 
ksipram is read also in ApMB 1.1. 8. 

St 10. In pada d $ has patyur which is probably intended here. 


5 
(S 14.1) 

[£229a17] samran e-[18]dhi svasuresu samrajnatas svasruvim. 
janantu samrajedhi samragy uda tevr-[19]sa | yakrantam navam 
yas ca tatnire ya devir antan abhito dadantah tas tva ja-[20]rase 
sam vyayanty dyusmatidam pari dhatsva vasah jivo rudanti vi 
nayanty adhva-[21]ram dirgham anu prasitim didhiyun narah 
vimam pitrbhyo ya idam samerire [229b] mayas patibhyo janayas 
parisvaje | dhruvam syonam prajaya te dharayam asma-[2]na 
devyas pathivyam upasthe | tam & rohanumddyd suvira dirghamn 
tvayu-[3]s savita krnotu | devas te savita hastam grhnatu somo 
raja supraja-[4]san krnotu | agnis subhagam jatavedas patyds 
patnim jaradastim kr-[5]notu | grhnami te sdubhagatvaya hastam 
maya patyd jaradastir yatha-[6]|sah bhago aryamé savité purandhir 
mahyan tvadur garha-[7]patyaya devah yendgnir amya bhimys 
hastam jagraha raksanam. | tena [8] grhnami te hastam ma vya- 
dhistha maya saha | dhata te hastam agrahit savi-[9]ta te hastam 
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agrahit. bhagas te hastam agrahid aryama te hastam agrahit. 
[10] patni tvam asi dharmanaharn grhapatis tava | samey astu 
posya mahyan tvd-[11]dad vrhaspatih maya patya prajavati samn 
jira Saradas Satam. [12] tvasta vaso vy adadhas chubhai kam 
vrhaspates prasisa kavindm. te-[13]nemam naryam savita bhagas 
ca siryam twa pari dhattam prajdyd z 5 z 

Read: samrajiy edhi évasuresu samrajiiy uta svasruvam | 
nananduh samrajiy edhi samrajiy uta devrsu z 1 z ya akrntann 
avayan yas ca tatnire ya devir antan abhito ‘dadanta | tis tvi jarase 
sain vyayanty yusmatidam pari dhatsva vasah z 2 z jivarn rudanti 
vi nayanty adhvarazn dirghaim anu prasitirn didhiyur narah | 
yvimarn pitrbhyo ya idarn samerire mayas patibhyo janayas parisvaje 
z 3 z dhruvatn syonarn prajayai te dhirayimy aSmanam devyis 
prthivyam upasthe | tam 4 rohinumadya suviré dirgharn ta ayus 
savita krnotu z 4 z devas te savité hastamn grhnaitu somo raja 
suprajasamn krnotu | agnis subhagirn jatavedis patya patnim jara- 
dastim krnotu z 5 z grhnami te siubhagatvaya hastarn maya patya 
jaradastir yathisah | bhago aryama savité purarndhir mahyam 
tvidur girhapatyaya devah z 6 z yenagnir asyé bhimya hastam 
jagraha daksinam | tena grhnami te hastarn ma vyathisthid maya 
saha z Y z dhata te hastam agrahit savité te hastam agrahit | 


bhagas te hastam agrahid aryama te hastam agrahit | patni tvam 
asi dharmanaham grhapatis tava z 8 z mameyam astu posyé mahyam 
tvidid vrhaspatih | maya patya prajavati sarn jiva Saradaé satam 
z9ztvasté vaso vy adadhac chubhe kath vrhaspates pragisé kavindm 
| tenemarn narizn savitaé bhagas ca siryam iva pari dhattaém prajayai 
z10z5z 


St 1. This is very like the S version but a much varied text 
is given in RV 10. 85.46, ApMB 1.6.6, and SMB 1. 2. 20. 

St 2. In pada c S has vyayantv: for readings of other texts 
see WT, with remarks there. 

St 3. Here our text agrees with RV 10.40.10 in didhiyur, 
samerire and janayas. 

St 4. In pada b S has prthivyé upa°; see Vedic Variants, 
vol. 3, p. 328, 

St 5. In pada d § has patye. 

St %. In S (st 48) there is a fifth pada prajaya ca dhanena ca. 

St 8. HG 1.5.9 has 12 padas similar to the first four here, 
§ has only two. 
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St 9. In pada c prajavati is read also by RVKh 10.85 ang 
PG 1.18.19. 
St 10. In pada d S has prajaya. 


6 
(S$ 14.1) 


[£229b14] dhruhrstvd prornuvantu varcasa bhagena jyotismatidam 
prati muiica prasii va-[15]puh usdya va siiryasya sandrsi indragni 
dyavaprthivi ya pisd [16] mitravarund bhagdu asvinobhah vrhas- 
patir maruto vrahma somam i-[17]mam naryam prajaya vardha- 
yantu | vrhaspatis sa prathamas siirydya si-[18]rse kesan akalpayat, 
| tenemadm asvind naryam patyasse soryatha-[19]masi | imar tad 
ripam yad avama yosd jayam jajidse manasa cara-[20]nti | stim 
annantisve sagabhi navigvais ka imam vidvan vi cacanta [21] pasam. 
| aham vi Syami mayi ripam asyd vedud akapasyam mana-[{230a] 
sin kuladyam. ana steyam agnim manasod amucye svayam srasthano 
varunasya pasam [2] imam vi Syami varunasya pasam tena tvaba- 
dhnat savita sumevah | rtasya [3] yondu sukrtasya loke syonan te 
stu sahapatni vadhi | udyatsyadhvam apa raksam ha-[4]ndthe 
imam naryam sukrte tadapah | dhata vipasyat patim asye viveda 
[5] bhago raja pura etu prajan. bhagas tataksa caturas pado bhagas 
tataksa catvd-[6]ry aspadani | tvasta pibesa madhyato varadhrim 
sa no stu sumangali | yend-[7]jyena havisa prajayai ca varenyam. | 
pasubhyas caksuse ca kam sam agnyam sam i-[8]dhimahi | sukin- 
Sukam vahatum visvaripam hiranyavarnam suvrtam sucakram. | 
[9] @ roha sirye sukrtasya lokam syonam patibhyo vahatum krnu 
tvam. | mamsistham [10] kumaryam sthine devaksate pathi salaya 
devya dvaram syonam krnvo vadhi-[11]patham. | vrahmaparan 
yujyantam vrahma pirvam vrahmantato madhyato vrahma sarvatah 
[12] anadsyidham devapuradm prapadya sivd syonds patiloke vi raja 
22 [13] 27 2 ity astadasakande prathamo nuvakah z z 

In the top margin of £230b is mrastha; at the end of line 1, in 
the margin, is m. (indicating end of a pada); and in the right 
margin opposite line 12 is vacah, seeming to correct the end of the 
line. 

Read: druhas tva prornuvantu varcasi bhagena jyotismatidam | 
prati muiica prasiir +vapuh usaya va siiryasya sandrée z 1 z indragni 
dyavaprthivi piisé mitravaruna bhago agvinobha | vrhaspatir maruto 
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yrahma soma imarh narimn prajaya vardhayantu z 2 z vrhaspatis sa 
prathamas sliryayas Sirse kesan akalpayat | tenemaim aévina nari 
patya {8Se Sobhayamasi z 3 z idam tad ripar yad avasta yosa jayam 
jijiase manasa carantim | tim anv artisye sakhibhir navagvais ka 
jmin vidvan vi cacarta pasan z 4 z aharh vi syami mayi ripam asya 
vedad avapasyan manasi kulayam | na steyam admi manasod amucye 
svayamn Srathnano varunasya pasam z 5 z ima vi syami varunasya 
pagara tena tvabadhnat savitd suéevah | rtasya yoniu sukrtasya 
loke syonarn te ‘stu sahapatni vadhu z 6 z ud yacchadhvam apa 
rakso hanithemarn narim sukrte ttadapah | dhata vipascit patim 
asyai viveda bhago raja pura etu prajinan z 7 z bhagas tataksa 
caturas pado bhagas tataksa catvary usyalani | tvasta pipesa ma- 
dhyato vardhran sa no ’stu sumaigali z 8 z yenajyena havisa prajayai 
ca varenyam | pasubhyaé caksuse karh sam agnirn sam idhimahi 
z 9 z sukingukam vahatum viévaripam hiranyavarnam suvrtam 
sucakram | 4 roha sirye sukrtasya lokarn syonarm patibhyo vahatum 
krnu tvam z 10 z ma hinsisthirn kumiryam sthiine devakrte pathi | 
silaya devya dvararn syonarn krnmo vadhipatham z 11 z vrahma- 
param yujyatérn vrahma pirvarn vrahmantato madhyato vrahma 
sarvatah | anavyadharn devapuram prapadya Siva syona patiloke vi 
rajaz1226z 

ity astidagakande prathamo ‘nuvaikah z z 

St 1. This has no parallel; perhaps it is not metrical. 

St 3. S does not have sa in a: in d it has patye satn Sobh® 
which might well be restored here. 

St 6. This stanza corresponds to S st 19, and it agrees in one 
or another detail with RV 10. 85. 24, TS 1.1.10. 2 and 3.5.6.1, 
and ApMB 1. 5.16: this last text has two slightly differing versions, 

St 7. In pada b S has dadhata, which we should probably 
restore. 

St 9. The repetition of sam in d is a little strange. This stanza 
has no parallel. 


7 
(S 14.2) 

[£230a13] om tubhyam agne [14] pary avahat siryam vahatund 
saha | punas patibhyo jayan da agne prajaya [15] saha | punas 
patnim agnir adad ayasd saha varcasd | dirghdyur a-[16]syd yas 
patir jivarntu Saradas Satam. | somasya jaya prathamam gandha- 
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[17]rvds te apa nas patih trtiyo agnis te patis turiyas te manusyajah 
[18] somo dadad gandharvaya gandharvo dad agnaye | rayirn cq 
putrans cidad agnir ma-[19]hyam atho imam. | & vam agan sumatir 
vajinivasim ny asvind hrtsu ka-[20]man ayansata | subhiitarn gopi 
mithund Subhaspati priya aryamno duryam [£230b] asimahi | si 
muncasinad manasad Sivena rahim dhehi sarvaviramn vacasyam, 
[2] sugan tirtham saprapanam subhaspati sthinur pathistham ape 
durmatim hatam. [3] apa raksdénsy apa durmatim hatarr subhas- 
pati vato arydto asmat. [4] purogavo ajayamn raksdnsy agne 
ksetravat pirvo vimrdho nudasva | ya osa-[5|dhayo ya nddyo yini 
ksettrani ya vand | te tua madhu praja-[6]vatin pratye raksantu 
raksasah ya imam panthém agat svagam svastivahanam. [7] yatra 
viro na risyaty anyesim virdate vindate vasu | idam su ve nara 
snuta [8] yasisa dampati vasam asnutah ye gandharvapsarasas ca 
devir e-[9]sa vanaspatyesthabhyddi tasthuh syonds thi asydi vadhvi 
bhavantu ma hin-[10]|sisundhahatum uhyamanam. z 1 z 

The first four stanzas are accented in the ms: in the left margin 
of £230b opposite line 11 is nva, correcting °sundha®. 

Read: tubhyam agre pary avahant siiryarn vahatuna saha | punas 
patibhyo jayam da agne prajaya saha z 1 z punas patnim agnir adid 
aiyusai saha varcasa | dirghayur asya yas patir jivatu Saradaé éatam 
z 2 z somasya jaya prathamatn gandharvas te aparas patih | trtiyo 
agnis te patis turlyas te manusyajah z 3 z somo dadad gandharvaya 
gandharvo dadad agnaye | rayitn ca putrané cidid agnir mahyam 
atho imam z 4 z 4 vam agan sumatir vajinivasi ny asvina hrtsu 
kaman ayansata | abhiitarn gopa mithuna subhaspati priyaé aryamno 
duryan asimahi z 5 z si mandasin&é manasa givena rayith dhehi 
sarvaviram vacasyam | sugam tirthazn suprapanarn éubhaspati 
sthanum pathisthim apa durmatim hatam z 6 z apa raksansy apa 
durmatim hatarn gubhaspati vahatho aryato asmat | purogavo aja 
ya raksansy agne ksetravit pirvo vimrdho nudasva z 7 z ya osadhayo 
ya nadyo yani ksetrani ya vana | te tva vadhu prajavatitn patye 
raksantu raksasah z 8 z emarn panthim aganma sugar svasti- 
vahanam | yatra viro na risyaty anyesarn vindate vasu z 9 z idam 
su me naraég srnuta yayasisé darnpati vamam agnutah | ye gandharvi 
apsarasaé ca devir esu vanaspatyesu ye ‘dhi tasthuh | syonis te asyai 
vadhvai bhavantu ma hinsisur vahatum uhyamanam z 10 z 12 

St 1. This is RV 10.85.38; PG 1.7.8; ApMB 1.5.3; MG 
1.1.12: only MG has agne in a, probably an error; see Vedic 
Variants, vol. 2, p. 402. In c only S begins sa nah. 
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St 5. This is RV 10. 40.12 and ApMB 1. 7%. 11, both of which 
have ayaisata in b; and I have kept kaman in b because it is in 
ApMB. 

St 6. It seems almost certain that our text agrees with the text 
of $; but we might consider muficamana ina. This is RV 10. 40. 13. 

St 7. This stanza has no parallel. 

St 8. In pada c S has tas tvi; but ApMB 1. 7. 9 has te, as here. 

St 9. In pada a S has aruksima, and ab as in S appear as 
Piipp 2. 31. 3cd; see also ApMB 1.6.11. It seems probable that 
in our ms the mistake ya imam first arose and then aganma was 
changed. 


8 
(S 14.2) 


[£230b10] ye vadhvas candra vahatum ya-[11]ksma yantu janan 
anu | puras tin yajhiya deva nayantu yata dgatah [12] ma vidan 
parydyano ya dsidamti dampati sugena durgapatahi-[13]tam apa 
drantv ardtayah san kasayimi vahatum vrahmand grhair aghore- 
[14]na caksus& mditrena | parydnaddham visvariipam yasmin 
myonam pa-[15]tibhyas savita krnotu tat. Siva ndryam astum dgam 
imam dhata loka-[16]m asydi viveda | tam aryama bhago asvino- 
bhas prajapatis prajaya [17] vardhayantu | at*an*aty arvara 
néryam dgam yasyan naro vapanta bija-[18]m asyah Schad vas 
prajam janayad vaksandbhyo bibhrati dudram_ rsadirdheve- 
[19]ndras pra jayatam bhagasya mumatav asat. | ud va tidirmrsyam 
me ha-[20]ntv apo yoprani mufcatu | mudusvatdu vyenasaghnydu 
Sinam dratam. [£231a] aghoracaksur apatighny edhi syonad sagma 
sasevd muyamad grhesu | prajavati vi-[2]rasdur devrkimemam 
agnitt gdrhapatyam saparya | adavaraghni patiraghny edhi 
syona-[3]s pasubhyas sumanas suvirah virasiir devakaéma syond 
ntvedhisimahi [4] sumanasyamana | ut tisthadas kim ischant- 
vedamnm agahan tvede abhibhis tvd-[5]d grha | aSsinyesi nirrti 
yajagandhot tistharate pra pata mamsvi ranstha z [6] 2 22 

Accents are marked on stt 1-3ab and 8-10ab. 

Read: ye vadhvas candram vahaturn yaksma yanti jana anu | 
punas tin yajiliya deva nayantu yata agatah z 1 z ma vidan parya- 
yino ya asidanti dampati | sugena durgam atitém apa drantv 
aratayah z 2 z sain kaSayami vahaturh vrahmana grhair aghorena 
caksusé maitrena | paryanaddham visvaripam yad asmin syonam 
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patibhyas savité krnotu tat z 3 z ivi nariyam astam Agann imam 
dhata lokam asyai viveda | tam aryama bhago aévinobha prajapatis 
prajaya vardhayantu z 4 z atmanvaty urvaré nariyam agan yasyai 
naro vapanta bijam asyam | si vas prajarn janayad vaksanabhyo 
bibhrati tdudram rsadirdhe vendrast z 5 z <sinivali> pra jayatim 
bhagasya sumatav asat z 6 z ud va ftid tirmié Samya hantv apo 
yoktrani muiicata | maduskrtéu vyenasighnyau éinam dratim z 7; 
aghoracaksur apatighny edhi syona Sagma sugeva suyami grhesu | 
prajavati virasir devakimemam agnim girhapatyath saparya z 8 z 
adevrghny apatighny edhi Syona pasubhyas sumanis suvira | 
virasir devakaéma syona sam tvayaidhisimahi sumanasyaminah 
z 9 z ut tisthadas kim icchantidam aga aharn tvede abhibhiis svad 
grhat | aSiinydisi nirrte yajaganthot tistharite pra pata tmaznsyi 
ransthih z 10 z 2z 


St 1. This and the next are RV 10. 85. 31.32; cd here have 
appeared as Ppp 7. 3. 6cd. 

St 2. Pada a has appeared as Ppp 5.6. 6a, where vidhan was 
allowed to stand; vidan should be read. S has paripanthino. 

St 3. See ApMB 1.7.10 which differs from our reading only 
by having asyim at the end of c: S and Ppp 3. 26. 1c have mitriyena, 

St 5. In pada b we might better read ‘vapanta; S has vapata. 


St 6. See st 2cd in the next hymn. 

St 7%. See RV 3. 33.13. 

St 8. With this and the next cf RV 10. 85.44; ApMB 1.1.4; 
and HG 1.20.2: these confirm devakama. 


9 
(S 14.2) 

[£231a6] yada garhapatyam asiparydiydis pirvam agnim vadhir 
iyam | adhd [7%] sarasvatyai nari pitubhyas ca namas kuru | carma 
varmaitad & hardsydi ndryd [8] upasthire | sinivali pra jayatim 
bhagasya sumatév asat. upa str-[9]ntha balbajam adhi carmani 
rohate | tatropavisya supraja imagnyam sapa-[10]ryatu balba- 
janyasya carmajopastrnithinah tad & rohatu supraja ya ka-[11]nya 
vindate patim. | & roha camopa siddgnim esa devam hantu 
raksan-[12]si | sarva sumatigaly upa sidemam agnim sampatni 
prati bhiiseha de-[13]vam. | pra jayantam matulasyad ustham 
nandripas pasavo ja-[14]yamana | tha praja sam jano patye smai 
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sujyestho bhavatu te putra esah | [15] sumatigali pratarani grhanam 
susevd patye Svasurdya sambhum. | [16]-syond svasrusi pra grhan 
visemar prajavati jaradastir yathasat. [17%] samaigalir iyam 
vadhir imam sam eta pasyata | sdubhdgyam asydi datva daurbha- 
[18]gyena paretand | ya dihardo yuvatayo yas ceha caratir api | 
varco hy a-[19]sydi sandatvayathdsta vyaparetana | ruksmaprasta- 
ranam vahyam visvariipa-[20]ni bibhratam. | a roha siryd sdvitri 
vrhati sdubhagaya kam. | [£231b] z 3 z 

Read: yada girhapatyam asaparyait pirvam agnim vadhir 
iyam | adha sarasvatyai nari pitrbhyas ca namas kuru z 1 z Sarma 
varmaitad 4 harasyai narya upastire | sinivali pra jayatairn bhagasya 
sumativ asat z 2 z upa strnihi balbajam adhi carmani rohite | 
tatropavisya supraja imam agnim saparyatu z 3 z <yam)> balbajam 
nyasyatha carma copastrnithana | tad 4 rohatu supraja ya kanya 
vindate patim z 4 z & roha carmopa sidagnim esa devo hantu 
raksiisi sarva | sumaiigaly upa sidemam agnirn sarnpatni prati 
bhiiseha devan z 5 z pra jayantarn matur asya upasthin nanaripas 
pasavo jayaminah | iha prajath janaya patye ‘smai sujyestho 
bhavatu te putra esah z 6 z sumaiigali pratarani grhinim sugeva 
patye évasuriya Sambhih | syona évaérvai pra grhin viseman 
prajavati jaradastir yathasah z 7 z sumafgalir iyam vadhir imam 
sam eta pasyate | siubhigyam asyai dattva diurbhagyena paretana 
z 8 z ya durhardo yuvatayo yas ceha jaratir api | varco hy asyai 
satndattvayathastamn vi paretana z 9 z rukmaprastaranamn vahyam 
vigva riipani bibhratam | 4 rohat siiryaé savitri vrhate siubhagiya 
kamz10232 


St 2. For this see ApMB 1.8.1. 

St 5. This is 24ab and 25cd in S; the next here is 25ab and 
24ed in S. 

St 7%. Pida d has no exact parallel; but see above 5. 6b 
(= 14. 1. 50b). 

St 9. In padas cd I have followed RV 10. 85. 33, which is a 
close parallel to our st 9. 

St 10. While vrhati could stand in d it seems better to read 
with §, 


10 
(S 14.2) 
[f231b1] @ roha talpam sumanasyamdane tha prajam jane patye 
asmai | indrd-[2]niva supta buddhyamana jyotir ugra usasas pati 
3 
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cakarah devagre [3] ny apadyanta patni samv aspréanti tanvas 
taniibhih siiryeva nari vi-[4]svariipd mahitva prajavati patye sam. 
bhavasira | udirsvata-[5]s patihy esim visvavasum namasa girbhir 
ile | ****mim tscha pi-[6]trsudhan vaktém sa te bhago janusi 
tasya viddhi | yapsarasas sadhamadam padam-[7|ny antara havir. 
dhanam siryam ca | tas te janitram abhi tas parehi namas te 
ga-[8]ndharvratamana krnomi | namo gandharvasya manaso namo 
bhdsdya caksuse ca [9] krnva | visvavaso namo vrahmanante 
krnomy abhicarydpsarasas parehi [10] raya vayam sumanasa 
syamodito gandharvam 4 yivratam. aghnan sa [11] devas paraman 
sadhastham aganma vayam pratiranta ayuh sam pitardv rdvaye 
sr-[12]jetam pitamata ja retaso bhavatha | variva yosdmam adhi 
rohayenam [13]prajam krnvayam tha rodamandu a van prajii 
janayatu prajapatir a-[14]horatrabhyam sam anaktu aryama | 
adurmangalis patilokam & visa gan no a-[15]stu dvipade Sain 
catuspade | tam piisamschivatamam erayasva yasydm bijarn ma- 
[16]nusya vapanti | yd na tri usati visraydte yasyam usantas 
praharema [17] sepah | & rohorum upa datsva hastam pari svajasva 
jayam sumanasyama | [18] prajam krnvatham tha pusyatu no 
rayim dirghan tv dyus savita krnutu z [19] z 4 z 

Read: 4 roha talparn sumanasyamaneha prajath janaya patye 
asmai | indraniva supté buddhyamana jyotiragra usasas_prati 
jagarah z 1 z deva agre ny apadyanta patnih sam v aspréanta tanvas 
tanibhih | siizyeva nari visvaripa mahitva prajavati patye sat 
bhavasi z 2 z ud irsvatas pativati hy esa visvavasurn namasa girbhir 
ile | jamim iccha pitrsadam vyaktam sa te bhigo janusa tasya viddhi 
z 3 z ya apsarasas sadhamadarh madanty antara havirdhanam 
siiryam ca | tas te janitram abhi tis parehi namas te gandhar- 
vartuna krnomi z 4 z namo gandharvasya manase namo bhisiya 
caksuse ca krnmah | visvavaso namo vrahmana te krnomy abhi 
cirya apsarasas parehi z 5 z raya vayamn sumanasas syamod ito 
gandharvam Avivrtima | agan sa devas paramarn sadhastham 
aganma vayam pratiranta ayuh z 6 z sam pitara vrddhaye srjethim 
pita mata ca retaso bhavathah | vara iva yosim adhi rohayainam 
prajam krnvathim iha modamanau z 7 z 4 vam prajam janayatu 
prajapatir ahoratrabhyam sam anaktv aryama | adurmaiigalis pati- 
lokam 4 visemam Sam no astu dvipade gam catuspade z 8 z tam 
pisan chivatamaim erayasva yasyam bijata manusya vapanti | ya na 
tri usati visrayate yasyam uSantas praharema Sepah z 9 z 4 rohorum 
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upa dhatsva hastarn pari svajasva jayam sumanasyamanah | prajarn 
krnvathim iha pusyatath rayim dirghamn ta dyus savité krnotu 
210242 

St 3. This is RV 10. 85.21; in c RV has anyim for jimim. 

St 4. Padas ab = Ppp 4. 9. 5ab; S omits ya. 

St 5. In pada ¢ S has jaya, which is rather better. 

St 7. Whitney calls vrddhaye in c “a welcome emendation.” 
In c S has marya iva. 

St 8 This is RV 10.85.43; SMB 1.2.18; ApMB 1.11.5: 
variants are not significant. 

St 9. RV 10.85.37 has visrayite; ApMB 1.11.6 and PG 
1.4.16 support this reading. 


11 
(S 14.2) 


[f231b19] yan no diti vrahmabhagam vadhiyor vaso vadhvas ca 
vastram. yu-[20]vam vrahmaneda manyamdno vrhaspate sakam 
indras ca dhattam. | devdir da-[£232a]ttam vanund sikam etad 
vidhiyam baddho vaso syah ye vrahmane cikituse [2] dadati sa 
yad raksansi trpyani hanti | syondd yoner adhi buddhyamandu 
[3] hasdraéu mahasé modamandu subhdu suputrau sukrtdu cardtdu 
ca-[4]rdtau jivd usaso vibhati | navarh vasdnas surabhis savdso- 
dighamn [5] jica usaso vibhati | andat patatrivisuksi visvasma- 
cainasa-[6]s pari | Sumbhani dydvaprthivi yantu sumne mahivrate | 
ipas sapta [7%] suvantis ta no muncantv anhasah siirydyai devebhyo 
mittraya varund-[8]ya ca | ye bhitasya pracetasas tebhyo ham 
akaran namah | yad ite jad du-[9]|rbhis srusas pura jatrubhya 
idadah sadhota sandhim maghava purova-[10]sun iskarta vihrtam 
punah apasmad antamad uscham nilam pisaigam u-[11]ta lohitam 
yat. | nirmahani tyam praghatakev asmin ta sthandv adhy a [12] 
srjami | ydvatis krtya pascdcane ydvanto rajno varunasya pd- 
[13]sat. rddhayo yas samrddhayds cavasmin tas ta no muficdmi 
sarvim. [14] ye nta yavati sidavo ye ca tantavah vaso yat patni- 
bhrtam tanva syona-[15]m upa sprsah z 5 z 

Read: yatn tno ditit vrahmabhigam vadhiyor <vadhiyam)> 
vaso vadhvaé ca vastram | yuvatn vrahmana idarn manyamanau 
vrhaspate sikam indraég ca dattam z 1 z devair dattarn vanuna sikam 
etad vadhiiyath vadhvo vaso ‘syih | yo vrahmane cikituse dadati sa 
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id raksinsi talpyani hanti z 2 z syonad yoner adhi budhyaminiy 
hasimudau mahasi modamanau | subhau suputrau sukrtau caritas 
carito jiva usaso vibhatih z 3 z navarh vasinas surabhis suvisj 
udigim jiva usaso vibhatih | andat patatrivimuksi viévasmad 
enasas pari z 4 z Sumbhani dyavaprthivi antisumne mahivrate | 
apas sapta sravantis ta no muiicantv anhasah z 5 z siiryayai deve. 
bhyo mitraya varunaya ca | ye bhiitasya pracetasas tebhyo ‘ham 
akaratn namah z 6 z yad rte cid abhisrisas pura jatrubhya atrdah | 
samndhata sarndhim maghava purovasur iskarta vihrtarh punah z 7 z 
apismad fantamad ucchan nilam pisiigam uta lohitatn yat | 
nirdahani ya praghataky asmin tim sthanav adhy 4 srjami z 82 
yavatis krtyi tpascicine yavanto rajno varunasya pasah | vyrd- 
dhayo ya asamrddhayas civasmin ta sthinau muficimi sarvah z 92 
ye ‘nta yavatih sico ya otavo ye ca tantavah | vaso yat patnibhir 
utamn tanva syonam upa sprgah z 10 z 5 z 


St 1. In pada aS has me datto vr° which Ppp may have had. 

St 2. In pada aS has manuni. 

St 3. In pada d§ does not have the verb; its c is sugii suputriu 
sugrhau tarathah. 

St 5. This appears also as S 7. 112.1 as well as 14. 2. 45. 

St 7%. Cf especially RV 8.1.12; TA 4.20.1; ApMB 1.7.1. 


St 10. For pada dS has tan nah syonam upa spréat; it might 
be well to read so here. 


12 
(S 14.2) 


[£232a] usatis kanyala imds pitrlokat patim [16] yati | ava 
daksam asiraksatas svaha vrhaspatinadvasrstam visve [17] devi 
adharayim. varco gosu pravistam yat tenemad sam srjdmasi | 
vr-[18 ]haspatindvasrstam visve deva adhadrayim. tejo gosu pravistam 
[19] yat tenemd sam srjdmasi vrhaspatindvasrstam visve devi 
adhara-[20]yim. yo gosu pravisto yat tenemad sam srjamasi vrha- 
spatindvasrstam [21] visve devd adhdrayim. yaso gosu pravistam 
yat tenema sam srjama-[{232b]si | vrhaspatindvasrstam visve devi 
adharayim. bha-[2]go gosu pravisto yas tenema sam srjamasi | 
yad asdu duhita [3] tava vikresv arujat. bahu rodhena krnuty 
agham. | agnisvat tasmdd e-[4]nasah savita ca pra mufcatam. | 
yad asi kesino jana grhe te [5] samanrtyesu rodena krnvatir agham. 
yaj jamano yad yuvatayo grhe [6] te samanrtyasu rodena krnvato 
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agham. yad amim dampati ubhe vivd-[7]he aghamdruto rodena 
krnutav agham. 2 6 z 

The first six stanzas here are accented in the ms; in the left 
margin of £232b about opposite line 5 is ryo. 

Read: uéatis kanyala imfs pitrlokat patirn yatih | ava diksam 
asrksata svaha z 1 z vrhaspatinavasrstarn visve deva adharayan | 
varco gosu pravistarh yat tenemam sarh syjimasi z 2 z vrhaspatina- 
vasrstam visve deva adharayan | tejo gosu ° ° ° zg 3 z vrha- 
spatinavasrstarn vive deva adharayan | payo gosu ° ° ° 24z 
vrhaspatinavasrstam visve devi adharayan | yao gosu ° ° ° 
z 5 z vrhaspatinavasrstarn visve devia adharayan | bhago gosu pra- 
visto yas tenemam sar srjamasi z 6 z yad asau duhita tava vikesy 
arudad bahu rodena krnvaty agham | agnis tva tasmad enasah 
saviti ca pra muiicataém z 7 z yad ami keSino jana grhe te sama- 
nartisi rodena krnvanto agham | agnis tva ° ° ° zg 8z yaj 
jimayo yad yuvatayo grhe te samanartisii rodena krnvatir agham | 
agnis tva ° ° ° 292 yad ami dampati ubhiu vivahe agham 
druto rodena krnvantav agham | <agnis tva tasmad enasah savita 
ca pra muncatam> z 10262 


St 1. In pada c § has diksim; daksam would probably be 
better than daksam. 

St 10. To have concord of gender it seems necessary to read 
ubhiu. This stanza has no exact parallel. 


13 
($ 14.2) 


[£232b7] yat te prajayam [8] pasusu yad va grhe nisthitur 
aghakrdbhir agham krtam. agnis tvd ta-[9]smad enasah savita ca 
pra muficatam. | yan narir upavriite piilpd-[10]ny avrpantika 
dirghayur astu me patir edhanta pitaro mama | ehamdav i-[11]ndra 
san nuda cakravakeva dampati | prajavantau svastakau dirgham 
a-[12]yur vyasnutam. yad dsandhydtadhane yad vopavasane krtam. 
vivdhe [13] krtyam yam cakrur dsnane tam ni dadhmasi | yad 
duskrtam yas chamalam vi-[14]vivihe vahato ca yat. tat sam- 
bharasya kambale mrjmahe duritam vayam. [15] sambale malarn 
madayitva kambale mrjmahe duritam vayam. samba-[16]le malam 
midayitva kambale duritam vayam. abhiimi yajieyd-[17]§ Sud- 
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dhas prandm yosi tarisam. | ya me priyatama tani sa me vidhi- 
[18]ya vdsasah tasyagre tvam vanaspate nivam krnusva ma vayar 
rusama | [19] krttrimas kafikadas sgatadanyesu apasydt kesaii 
malam upasirsanyam Ui-[20]kha | atigdd atigad yoyam asyim up 
yaksmam ni dhattana | tan ma prapat pr-[{233a]thivirn mota 
devan imam mam papam urvy dntariksam. apo ma pranarr balam 
odad agne [2] nimar ma prapat pitrs ca sarvan. | san tva bahyimi 
payasa prthivyas san tvad na-[3]hyami payasosasadhinadm. san tvi 
nahyadmi prajaya dhanena sé sannaddhd sa[4|nnahi vajanemam. 
272 

In the left margin opposite line 8 is Sva, and opposite line 10 
is manti. 

Read: yat te prajiyarn pagusu yad va grhe nisthitam agha- 
krdbhir agharn krtam | agnis tva tasmad enasah savita ca pra 
muiicatém z 1 z iyarn nary upa brite pilpany avapantika | dirghayur 
astu me patir edhantam pitaro mama z 2 z ihemav indra sarn nuda 
cakravikeva darmpati | prajavantiéu svastakau dirgham Ayur vw 
asnutam z 3 z yad asandya upadhane yad vopavasane krtam | 
vivahe krtyam cakrur Asnane tarn ni dadhmasi z 4 z yad duskrtam 
yac chamalam vivahe vahatau ca yat | tat sambharasya kambale 
mrjmahe duritam vayam z 5 z sambhale malam sadayitva kambale 
duritarn vayam | abhiima yajiiiyas Suddhas pra na ayiuisi tairisam 
z 6 z ya me priyatama taniis si me bibhaya vasasah | tasyagre tvain 
vanaspate nivirn krnusva ma vayam risima z 7 z krtrimas kaiikatas 
Satadan ya esah | apasyas keSyatn malam apa 4irsanyarn likhit 
z 8 z aiigid-aiigad yiiyam asyam apa yaksmarn ni dhattana | tan 
ma prapat prthivim mota devin divam ma prapad urv antariksam | 
apo ma prapan malam etad agne yamam ma prapat pitrns ca 
sarvan z 9 z sam tva nahyami payasa prthivyds sarn tva nahyami 
payasausadhinam | sarn tva nahyami prajayé dhanena sa sarnnaddhi 
sanuhi vajam emam z 1027 z 


St 2. For pada dS has jivati Saradah gatam; SMB, HG, and 
PG read for d almost as here, having jnatayo for pitaro. 

St 6. Pada d as here is given by the ms at 11.3. 4d also, 
where tarisat seems necessary; here it would seem better. 

St 9. In pada b asydm is not as good as the genitive which $ 
has, but it is possible. 

St 10. Cf. also TS 3.5.6.1. 
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14 
($ 14.2) 


[£233a4] amo ham asmi sé tvam dydur aham prthimano ma- 
[5]nas si vakyam tav tha mambhavava prajam a janayavahi | 
jayanti nogruva* pi-[6]vas pitryantu saddnugah | aristam asyate- 
mahi vrhate vajasdtaye | ye pi-[%]taro vadhidarsd nimam vahatun 
igamam. | tasydt vadhvi sampatni prajdvas carma yaschatu | 
[8] idam pirvagam rasandyamand prajam asydi dravinam ceha 
dhattam. | tvdm vaha-[9]ntv aktasyabhi panthdm virdd iyam supra- 
jatvajisi pra vudhyasva suvaksa vudhyamdna [10] dirghdyutvaya 
satasaradaya | grhan prihi sumanasyamdno dirghan tdyus sa- 
[11]vita krnotu | vi te muficdmi rasandm vi rasmin yoktrani pari 
carta-[12]nani ca | aristasmirn jyotisa Siva grhapatdu bhava | 
syond bhava Svasu-[13]rebhya syond patye grhebhyah syondsydi 
sarvasyai vise syondpatyamydisim bhava z 8 z [14] z z ity athar- 
vanike paippaladayas Ssakhdyam astddasakinde [15] dvitiyo 
nuvakah 2 2 

Read: amo ‘ham asmi sa tvarn dyaur aham prthivi tvarn mano 
‘harm asmi vik tvam | tav iha sarn bhavava prajim 4 janayavahai 
z1z janayanti no agravas putriyanti sadanugah | aristasas sacemahi 
vrhate vajasitaye z 2 z ye pitaro vadhidarsa imam vahatum agaman 
| te ‘syai vadhvai sarnpatnyai prajavac charma yacchantu z 3 z 
yedatn pirvagan rasaniyamaina prajim asyai dravinarn ceha 
dhattém | tarn vahantv aktasyabhi pantham virad iyarn supraja aty 
ajaisit z 4 z pra budhyasva suvaksé budhyamana dirghayutvaya 
Satasiradaya | grhan prehi sumanasyamana dirgham ta dyus savita 
krnotu z 5 z vi te muficimi raganim vi rasmin vi yoktrani pari- 
cartanani ca | aristasmin jyotisi Siva grhapatau bhava z 6 z syona 
bhava Svagurebhyah syona patye grhebhyah | syondsyai sarvasyai 
vise syonapatyayaisamn bhava z 7 z 8 z 

ity atharvanike paippalidayam sakhayam astadagakinde dvitiyo 
‘huvikah z z 

St 1. For pada b S has simaham asmy rk tvam; our pada c 
appears elsewhere only in ApMB 1. 3. 14. 

St 2. In pada b S has sudinavah, and in ¢ aristasii sacevahi. 

St 4. In pada c S has agatasyanu. 

St 6. For padas ab cf TS 1.6.4.3; MS 1.4.1; and KS 5.3: 
for cd there seem to be no parallels. 

St %. This st 27 in S, which has in c syona pustayai®. 
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15 
($ 13.1) 


[£233a15] ud thi vajin yo psv antar idam rastramr pra visi 
[16] sanrtavat. yayo rohito visvabhrtatn jajana | sa tvd rastiya 
subhrtam pipantu [17] ud vajagan yo psv antar visa roha tud 
yonayo ya somam dadhand | posadhir gas ca-[18]tuspado dvipada 
vesa eha 2 om yiyam ugra marutas prisnimatara indre yu-[20] ja 
pra mrnita Satrn. & vo rohitas Srnavat suddnavas trisuptd marutas 
svddu-[21]samnudah | ruho ruroha rohito ruroha garbho janinam 
janitam upastham. td-[£233b] tabhis samrabdho anv avindat sal 
urvi gatum prapasyann tha rastram aha | ya te rastram i-[2]ha 
rohito ha srdho vy dsthad abhayat tehabhiih tasmdi te dydvaprthivi 
revati[3]bhis kiman duhdtam tha Sakvaribhih rohito dydvaprthivi 
jajana tam [4] tanturn paramesthi tatana | tatra sasriye aja ekapi 
drnhat tena sva stabhitam [5] tena nahah tendntariksam vimati 
raksansi tena deva mrtam anv avindan. | vi [6] rohito mréad 
visvariipam samdkrnvanas pararuho ruhas ca | divam ridhvi 
ma-[7]haté mahimna sam te rastram anaktu payasd ghrtena | yas te 
ruhor yas tarho [8] yabhir dprndsi divam antariksam. tasim 
vrahmand payasd vavr-[9]dhana visa rastre jagraha rohitasya | 
yas te visas tapasas sambabhivur va-[10]tsam gdyatrirm anu ti 
yaguh tas tvd visantu manasa Ssivena sammata va-[11]tso bhy eta 
rohita 2 1 z 

In the right hand margin of £233b opposite line 10 is pa, with 
indication that it corrects sarnmata. 

Read: ud ehi vajin yo ‘psv antar idarn rastrarn pra visa siinrtavat 
| yo rohito viévabhrtam jajana sa tva rastraya subhrtam pipartu 
z 12 ud vaja agan yo ‘psv antar visa 4 roha tvadyonayo yah | 
somam dadhano ‘pa osadhir gas catuspado dvipada & veSayeha z 22 
yuyam ugra marutas prsnimatara indrena yuja pra mrnita Satrin | 
& vo rohitaS Srnavat sudinavas trisapté marutas svadusarmmudah 
z 3 z ruho ruroha rohito ruroha garbho janinim janusim upastham 
| tabhis sarnrabdho anv avindat sad urvir gatum prapasyann iha 
rastram ahah z 4 z 4 te rastram iha rohito ‘har mrdho vy Asthad 
abhayama te abhiit | tasmai te dydviprthivi revatibhis kimam 
duhatam iha Sakvaribhih z 5 z rohito dyavaprthivi jajana tasmin 
tantum paramesthi tatina | tatra éigriye aja ekapad adynhad 
<dyavaprthivi balena z 6 z rohito dyavaprthivi adrnhat> tena sva 
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stabhitazn tena nikah | tenantariksarn vimité rajansi tena deva 
amrtam anv avindan z 7 z vi rohito ‘mréad viévaripam sama- 
krnvanas praruho ruhaé ca | divarn ridhva mahaté mahimna sara 
te ristram anaktu payasa ghrtena z 8 z yas te <ruhas pra->ruho 
yis ta druho yabhir aprnasi divam antariksam | tisairn vrahmana 
payasi vavrdhano visi rastra jagrhi rohitasya z 9 z yas te visas 
tapasas satnbabhiivur vatsarn gayatrim anu ta ihiguh | tis tva 
yigantu manasa sivena sarnmata vatso ‘bhy etu rohitah z 1021 z 


St 1. In pada c S has viévam idam; in d bibhartu, while TB 
has dadhitu. Our variant in d is a frequent type and often is 
wrong. 

St 4. In pada ec S has sarhrabdham anv avindan, TB has 
°rabdho avidat. 

St 6. Paipp as edited agrees with TB in having tasmin in b 
and ekapad in ec. 

St 7. Pada d appears as Ppp 7%.6.1b, in another connection. 


16 
($ 13.1) 


[f233b11] ardhvo rohito dhi nake asthad visva ri-[12] pani 
janayan yuvd kavih tigmendgni jyotisd vi bhasi trtiye [13] cakse 
rajasi priyani | sahasrasrigo vrsabho jataveda ghrta-[14]hutis 
somaprsthas suvirah gama hisin nathito netvd jahaji [15] goposam 
ca me viraposam ca dhehi | rohito yajnasya janita mukham ca 
ro-[16]hitayd vaca Srotrena manasa juhomi | rohitan deva yantu 
[17] sumanasyamanda sa ma rohais samitye rohayati | rohito yajnam 
[18] vi dadhad visvakarmane tasmat tejaisy upa memdny dguh 
vocayat te na-[1¥]bhim bhuvanasyddhi majmani | @ tva ruroha 
vrhaty at panktir dikakud varca-[20]ma visvavedah & tva ruroha 
rohitaksarn rohito hito retasé [21] saha | ayarh vaste garbham 
prthivyad divarn vaste yam antari-[{£234a]ksam. | ayarn vradhnasya 
vistapas svar lokan sam nase | vacaspate prthivi na syona [2] yonis 
talpa suseva | ihdiva pranas sakhye no stu tan tvd paramesthi 
paryavaham [3] varcasa dadhami | vacaspate rtavas paiica vaisva- 
karmana parye babhivuh pa-[4]ra rohito varcasa dadhatu | 
vicaspate somanasam manas ca gosthe no ga rama yo-[5|nisu 
prajam. ihdiva pranas sakhye no stu tan tvé paramesthim parya- 
vaham varcasa [6] dadhatu | pari tva dhat savitd devo gnir varcasd 
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mittravarundv abhi tvd | sarva-[V]ratir apakriamann udahidam 
stran krpnuhi minrtavat. z 2 z 

Read: wrdhvo rohito “dhi nike asthid visva ripani janayan 
yuva kavih | tigmenagne jyotisa vi bhasi trtiye cakse rajasi priyini 
z 1 z sahasragyiigo vrsabho jataveda ghrtahutis somaprsthas suvirah 
| ma ma hasin nathito net tva jahini goposarn ca me viraposain 
ca dhehi z 2 z rohito yajiiasya janitaé mukhatn ca rohitiaya vaci 
Srotrena manasa juhomi | rohitatn deva yantu sumanasyamanis sa 
ma rohais simityai rohayati z 3 z rohito yajiiarn vy adadhad viéva- 
karmane tasmat tejansy upa memany aguh | voceyarn te nabhiin 
bhuvanasyadhi majmani z 4 z 4 tva ruroha vrhaty uta paiktir 4 
kakud varcasa visvavedah | 4 tva ruroha rohitaksara <4 tva ruroha) 
rohito retasa saha z 5 z ayarn vaste garbharn prthivya divamn vaste 
‘yam antariksam | ayarn vradhnasya vistapas svar lokin sam dnage 
z 6 z vacaspate prthivi nah syona syona yonis talpa nah suéeva | 
ihadiva pranas sakhye no ‘stu tarn tva paramesthin pary aharh var- 
casa dadhami z 7 z vacaspata rtavas paiica <ye no> vaiévakarmanah 
pari ye babhiivuh | <ihdiva prinas sakhye no ‘stu tatn tva para- 
mesthin> pari rohito varcasé dadhatu z 8 z vacaspate siumanasaih 
manaé ca gosthe no ga ramaya yonisu prajam | ihadiva pranas sakhye 
no ‘stu tarh tva paramesthin pary aharn varcasé dadhami z 9 z pari 
tva dhat savitaé devo ‘gnir varcasi mitrivaruniv abhi tva | sarva 
aratir apakramann ehidam rastrarn krnuhi siinrtavat z 10 z 2 z 

St 2. See also KS 35.18 and TB 3.7.2.7; the latter varies 
considerably. 

St 5. S has kakub in pada b; insertion of tva before kakud 
would improve the pada. In c § has rurohosnihaksaro vasatkira®. 

St 7. In pada d S has agnir adyusa in st 17, rohita ayusa in 
st 18, and aham Ayusa in st 19. 


17 
($ 13.1) 


[£234a8] om yan tvd prsati rathe prénir vahati rohitah sabha yasya 
ranim namah te-[9]nemam vrahmanas pate ruham rohayottamam. 
anuvrata rohini rohitasya si-[10]ryas suvarna vrihaspati suvarcah 
maya vacdm visvaripam jayema [11] taya visyadam prtandbhi 
syama | idam sado rohini rohitasydsau pa-[12]panthds préati yena 
yati | tarnn gandharvas kasyapa vun nayantu tvarr rahantu [13] 
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kavayo prapadam. siryasydsva harayas ketusantas sada vahanty 
amrta-[14]s sukham ratham. | ghrtapava rohito vajamano divarn 
devas préa-[15]tim @ vivesa | aya rohito vrsabhas tigmasriigas 
pary agnis pari si-[16]ryam babhiva | ayo vistabhnat prthivi 
divamn ca tasmad deva ti srsti-[17]s srjante | rohito divam adruham 
mahatas pary arnava | sa-[18]rva ruroha rohito ruha vimimidva 
payasvatinn ghrtdcim devandm [19] dhevandm dhenur anapasprg 
esim. indras somo stv agniprsnamta vimrdho [20] nudasva | 
samiddho gnis samidhano ghrtavrddho ghrtahutah abhi-[21]sdal 
asmi visvasal agnis sapatndn. | hantv e mama hantv enadnr pra 
[f234b] dahantv agnir yo nis prdanyatu kravyddagnind vayam 
sapatnan pra dahdmasi | a-[2]gne sapatnam udharam padraydssad 
vyathaya sujatam uta pidinam vrha-[3]spate | indragni mitira- 
varundv adhare padyantam apratiman yiiryamanda | [4] z 3 z 

Read: yarn tva prsati rathe prénir vahati rohita | Subha yasi 
rinann apah | tenemarn vrahmanas pate roharn rohayottamam z 1 z 
anuvraté rohini rohitasya siiris suvarnd vrhati suvarcih | taya 
vijin visvaripan jayema taya tvisyadam prtana abhi syama z 2 z 
idam sado rohini rohitasyisiu panthas prsati yena yati | tam 
gandharvas kaSyapa un nayantu tam rohantu kavayo ‘pramidam 
z 3 z suryasyasva harayas ketumantas sada vahanty amrtas sukham 
ratham | ghrtapiva rohito bhrajamaino divarn devas prsatim 4 
vivesa z 4 z ayam rohito vrsabhas tigmasrigas pary agnim pari 
siryazn babhiiva | yo vistabhnat prthivizn divarn ca tasmad deva 
ati srstis srjante z 5 z rohito divam aruhan mahatas pary arnavat | 
sarva ruroha rohito ruhah z 6 z vi mime tva payasvantim ghrtacim 
devinaizn dhenur anapasprg esa | indras so-<mar pibatu kse->mo 
‘stv agnis prasnatu vi mrdho nudasva z 7 z samiddho ‘gnis sami- 
dhino ghrtavrddho ghrtahutah | abhisid visvasid agnis sapatnan 
hantu ye mama z 8 z hantv enan pra dahatv agnir yo nas prtanyati 
| kravyadagnina vayath sapatnan pra dahimasi z 9 z agne sapatnam 
adharata pidayasmad vyathaya sajitam tutapidainarn vrhaspate | 
indragni mitravarunaév adhare padyantiém apratimanyiyamanah 
z10z3z2 

St 1. In pada b both S and RV 8. 7. 28 have prastir va°, but 
it does not seem necessary to restore it. S and RV have only three 
padas. Our pada d is S$ 19. 24. le. 

St 2. In pada d § has viévah pr°®. 

St 3. In pada d S$ has raksanti; rohayantu would be a good 
reading. 
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St 5. In pada a S has yo, which we might well restore. 
St 7. In pada a TB 3.7%. 7.13 and ApS 11. 4.14 read as here, 
St 8. Pada b = Ppp 6. 9. 11b. 


18 
(S$ 13.1) 


[£234b4] avdcindn ava jahindra vajrena bahuma | adhd sapa- 
[5]énan mamakdan agnes tejobhir a dadhe | udyan tar deva siirya 
sapatnan eva ja-[6]hi | divindn rasmibhir juhi ratrimnam tapasi 
vadhis tarr hantv arndhama-[7]n tama | vatso virdjo vrsabho 
matinam @ ruroha suklaprstho antari-[8]ksam. ghrtenarkam abhy 
arcanti vatsam vrahma santam vrahmand vardhayantu | divam 
[9] ca roha prthivimn ca roha rastram ca roha dravinarn ca roha | 
prajam ca rohamr-[10]tam ca roha rohitena tanvam sam sprsasva 
| ye devd rastrabhrto bhito yantu si-[11]ryasya tebhis te rohitas 
samvidana | rastram dadhdtu sumanasyamanda | u [12] tvd yajna 
vrahmapita vahanty abhyaktum harayas tvd vahanti | tira-[13]s 
samudram ati rocase arnavam rohito dydvdprthivi adhi Srite | 
[14] vasujid gojit sandhanajitim sahasram yasya dravindni sapta- 
[15]tir vocayan te nabhimn bhuvanasyadhi majmani | yasa yasi 
pradi-[16]0 digo nu yasas pasindm uta carsaninim. yasas prthi- 
[17]vydditya upasthe asmi saviteva cdruh amitra sann tha veyathe 
[18] sanndna pasyati | yatas pasyanti rocanam diva siiryar vipas- 
yantam. | de-[19]vo deva marcayaty antag caraty arnave | samanam 
agnisindhatetvam vidus ka-[£235a]vayas pare z 4 z 

Read: avacinan ava jahindra vajrena bahuman | adha sapatnain 
mamakan agnes tejobhir 4 dadhe z 1 z udyan tan deva siirya 
sapatnin me ‘va jahi | divainan rasmibhir jahi ratrydinadn tapasi 
vadhis te yantv adhamam tamah z 2 z vatso virajo vrsabho matinim 
4 ruroha guklaprstho antariksam | ghrtenirkam abhy arcanti 
vatsam vrahma santarn vrahmana vardhayantu z 3 z divarn ca roha 
prthivim ca roha rastrarn ca roha dravinatn ca roha | prajar ca 
rohamrtam ca roha rohitena tanvarn satn spréasva z 4 z ye devia 
rastrabhrto ‘bhito yanti siiryasya | tebhis te rohitas sarnvidino 
rastram dadhatu sumanasyamanah z 5 z ut tva yajia vrahmapita 
vahanty abhy aktutn harayas tva vahanti | tiras samudram ati 
rocase arnavam z 6 z rohite dyavaprthivi adhi érite vasujiti gojiti 
sandhanAjiti | sahasrarn yasya dravinani saptatir voceyarn te nabhim 
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bhuvanasyadhi majmani z 7 z yaa yasi pradigo diso ‘nu yasis 
pasiindm uta carsaninam | yaSis prthivya adityaé upasthe asmi 
saviteva ciruh z 8 z amutra sann iha vetah satis tani pagyati | itas 
pasyanti rocanarm divas siiryarn vipagcitam z 9 z devo devin marca- 
yaty antaS caraty arnave | saminam agnim indhate tam vidus 
kavayas parez 10242 


St 2. This has appeared as Ppp 10.10.2, which should be 
corrected to read as here: see also Ppp 16. 152. 10. 

St 6. In pada b abhyaktam might be possible. 

St 8. Pada d in S$ begins ahatn bhiiyasam; our pada probably 
needs correction. 

St 9. In padas ab S has vetthetah and pagyasi; if we should 
restore vettha then we ought to read pasgyasi also. 


19 
(S 13.1) 


[f235a1] ayas parena para ity eka z ekapadi dvipadi [2] sa 
catuspady astapadi navapadi babhivusi sahasraksaraé bhuvanasya 
paiktis ta-[3]syds samudra adhi vi ksaranti | drohan dyam amrtat 
pra vapa badd | u tvd ya-[4]jaam vrahmapita vahanti ghrtam 
pibantam harayas tva vahanti | vedat te yamatti ya-[5]t te kra- 
manam divi | yat te sadhastham parame vyoman. | siiryo dyadm 
siryas prthivtm si-[6]rya apo ta pasyati | siiryo bhiitasydikam 
caksur &@ ruroha divam mahi | arvir dsam [7] paridhayo vedir 
bhiimir akalpata | tatraitav astiry ddhanta himam ghnansam ca 
ranhi-[8]ta | himarh ghnansam radhadya yiipin krtya parvatam. | 
varsajyav agni jate rohi-[9]tasya svarvidah svarvado rohitasya 
vrahmanagnis samahitah tasmdd ghransas ta-[10]smad yamas 
tasmad yajio ajayuta | vrahmandgnis samvidino vrahmavrddho 
vra-[11]hmahutah vrahmeddhav agnijate rohitammya svarvidah 
apsv anyas sama@hi-[12]tah satye adbhis samahitah yam vatas pari 
sumbhati | iyam indro vrahmana-[12]s patih vrahmeddhav agnijate 
rohitasya svarvidah z 5 2 ity atharva-[13]nikas paipaladasakhayam 
astadasakande trtiyo nuvakah zz 

Read: avas parena para <enavarena pada vatsarn bibhrati giur 
ud asthat | si kadrici kath svid ardharn paragit kva svit site nahi 
yithe asmin z 1> z ekapadi dvipadi sa catuspady astapadi navapadi 
babhiivusi | sahasraksara bhuvanasya paiktis tasyis samudra adhi 
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vi ksaranti z 2 z arohan dyam amrtah prava me vacah | ut tva yajig 
vrahmapita vahanti ghrtamn pibantarh harayas tva vahanti z 3 ; 
veda tat te amartya yat ta akramanam divi | yat te sadhasthai 
parame vyoman z 4 z siiryo dyam siryas prthivitn siirya Apo ‘i 
pasyati | siiryo bhiitasyaikarn caksur 4 ruroha divath mahim z 5 ; 
urvir asan paridhayo vedir bhimir akalpata | tatraitav tastiry 
adhatta himam ghransam ca rohitah z 6 z himam ghransarn cidhiya 
yipin krtvi parvatin | varsijyiv agni ijate rohitasya svarvidah 
z 7 z svarvido rohitasya vrahmanagnis samahitah | tasmad ghrarisas 
tasmad dhimas tasmad yajiio ajayata z 8 z vrahmanagni samvidaniu 
vrahmavrddhiu vrahmahutau | vrahmeddhav agni ijate rohitasya 
svarvidah z 9 z apsv anyas samahitah satye anyas samiahitah | 
vrahmeddhav ° ° ° 210 z yarn vatas parigSumbhati yam indro 
vrahmanas patih | vrahmeddhav agni ijate rohitasya svarvidah 
zilziz 

ity atharvanike paippaladasikhayam astadagakande trtiyo ‘nuvakah 
z 8 


St 1. This previously appeared as 16. 67.7 (—S 9.9.17) 
St 3. Padas be appeared in the preceding hymn as 6ab. 


20 
($ 13.1 and 2) 


[£235a15] vedirr bhiimimn kalpayitva divam krtva daksina | 
ghransan tad agnim krtvad ca-[16]kara visvam atmanvad varseni- 
jyena rohita | varsam djyam ghrango gnir ve-[17]dir bhimir 
akalpata | tatraita sarvatin agnir girbhir airdhvan akalpayat. 
gi-[18]bhir ardhvan kalpayitva rohito bhimim avravit. | tad edam 
sarvam jdyatam ya-[19]d bhitam yas ca bhavyam. sa yajias 
prathamo bhiito bhavyo ajdyata | tasmaddhva ja-[20]yajredam 
sarvam yat kit cedam vi rohite | rohitena risandbhrtam. ud 
a-[£235b]sya ketavo divi sukra bhrajanta irate | ddityasya nrcaksaso 
mahivrata-[2]sya midhusd | yasam prajianam svadayanto arcisi 
svapaksam dsum patayanta-[3]m arnave | suvama siryam bhuvo- 
nasya gopam yo rasmibhin disabhati [4] sarva | yat pram pratyam 
svadhaya yadvi sibhin ndndripe ahani ka-[5]rsa maya | tad aditya 
me tat ta mayi sravodako vidvdm pari bhiimi ja-[6]yase | vipas- 
citam taranim bhrajamanam vahanti yam haritas sa-[7]pta bahvih 
| Srutdd divam atti divam anyandya tam tvd pasyema paryanti-[8]m 
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ajim. ma tva dabham paryantam djim sugena durgam ati yahi 
sibham. [9] divat ca siiryam prthivyati ca devi ahoratre vimamano 
yad esi | svasti te [10] siirya carato rathdsi yenobhav anto parydsi 
sadyah | yan te vahanti [11] harito vahisthas tam 4 roha sukham 
asyasvam. 21 2 

Read: veditn bhimirh kalpayitva divarn krtva daksinim | ghran- 
sam tad agnimn krtva cakara visvam atmanvad varsenajyena rohitah 
212 varsam ajyarn ghranso ‘gnir vedir bhimir akalpata | tatraitan 
parvatin agnir girbhir irdhvan akalpayat z 2 z girbhir irdhvan 
kalpayitva rohito bhiimim avravit | tad idatn sarvatn jayatam yad 
bhiitarn yac ca bhavyam z 3 z sa yajiias prathamo bhito bhavyo 
ajayata | tasmad dha jajiia idarn sarvamn yat kif cedarn virocate 
rohitena rsinibhrtam z 4 z ud asya ketavo divi Sukra bhrajanta 
irate | adityasya nrcaksaso mahivratasya midhusah z 5 z tyasarh 
prajiinarn svarayanto arcisé supaksam 4surn patayantam arnave | 
stavima siryarh bhuvanasya gopath yo rasmibhir diéa abhati sarvah 
z6z yat pran pratyai svadhaya tyadvi sibhamn nanariipe ahani 
karsi mayaya | tad aditya mahi tat te mahi éravo yad eko viévarn 
pari bhima jayase z 7 z vipascitarn taranim bhrajamanam vahanti 
yarn haritas sapta bahvih | érutéd yam atrir divam unninaya tarn 
tva paSyema pariyantam Ajim z 8 z ma tva dabhan pariyintam 


ijitn sugena durgam ati yahi éibham | divatn ca siirya prthivirn 
ca devim ahoratre vimamano yad esi z 9 z svasti te siirya carato 
rathasya yenobhav antau pariyasi sadyah | yarn te vahanti harito 
vahisthas tam 4 roha sukham 4 svaSvyam z 1021 z 


This hymn is made up of stanzas which in § are 13. 1. 52-55 and 
13.2. 1-6. Whitney remarks that S 13.1. 56-60 are well omitted. 

St 6. In pada a asim might be acceptable: S has disarm 
prajhanim svarayantam. 

St 7. In pada a yasi, as in S, would be the most acceptable 
emendation. 


21 
(S$ 13.2) 


[f235b11] sukham sirya [12] ratham ansumantam syono sya 
vahnim adhi tistha vajinam. | yan te vahanti ha-[13]rito vahisthas 
Satam asva yadi vas sapta bahnih sapta Siro haristha-[14]§ satam 
asvd yadi vas sapta bahvih | sapta Siro harito ydtave ra-[15]tho 
hiranyatvacaso vrhatir yunktah amoti sakro rajasis parasta-[16]d 
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vadhiya devas tamo divasd ruhat. uta ketund vrhata deva agam 
[17] nupdyavanturrm avibha jyotir asvaih divyas suparnas sthaviro 
vyaksann ddi-[18]tyas putrarn nathagam abhaydm atita | udyair 
rasmin @ tanuse prajas sa-[19]rga vi pasyati | ubhd samudriy 
kratunaé vi bhasi sarvam loka [{236a] * * * * * * * # & ¢ 
Sisiis kundana paryato adhvaram. | [2] visvany *ny* bhuv*n* * ** 
hiranyo ***ito vahanti z divi [3] tva u dharayat sirya masaya 
kartavye | sa eka sudhrtas tapam svar bhita [4] vi cakasat. z ubhav 
antau sam arisati vatsas sammataram iva | nanv e-[5]ti rtavas 
pura vrahma devya ami viduh yat samudram adhi Srutam tat 
sivyasu-[6]ta siirya | madhvas ca vitato mahan pirvas caparaés ca 
yah tvam sam dpnojyo jutibhi-[7]s tasmatmapa jigitsati | tend- 
mrtasya bhaksanam devandn nadva rundhate | 

One upper corner of the ms is completely gone taking half of 
the first line of £236a and some of the second line. This hymn is 
accented in the ms. 

Read: sukharh siirya ratham angumantaim syonam suvahnim adhi 
tistha vajinam | yarn te vahanti harito vahisthas éatam aéva yadi 
va sapta bahvih z 1 z sapta siiryo harito yatave rathe hiranyatva- 
caso vrhatir ayuiikta | amoci éukro rajasas parastad vidhiiya devas 
tamo divam 4 ruhat z 2 z ut ketuna vrhataé deva agann apayuvan 
tamo abhi jyotir asrait | divyas suparnas sthaviro vy akhyad adityis 
putram nathagimo ‘bhi yami bhitah z 3 z udyan ragmin 4 tanuse 
prajas sarva vi pasyasi | ubhiu samudrau kratuna vi bhisi sarvail 
lokén paribhir bhrajamanah z 4 z piirvapararn carato miyayaitéu 
sisi tkundana pari yato adhvaram | viévany anyo bhuvanabhicaste 
anyamn hiranya harito vahanti z 5 z divi tva tu adhiarayat siirya 
misiaya kartave | sa eka sudhrtas tapan svar bhitavacikaéat z 6 2 
ubhav antau sam arsati vatsas sarnmataram iva | nanv etad itas 
pura vrahma deva ami viduh z 7 z yat samudram adhi Sritam tat 
tsivyasuta siiryah | adhvasya vitato mahan piirvaés caparaé ca yah 
z 8 z tarn samapnoti jitibhis tasmad napa cikitsati | tenamrtasya 
bhaksanam devanarn nava rundhate z 9 z 2 z 

This hymn is accented in the ms. 

St 2. In pada a Siro would give an acceptable meaning. 

St 3. In pada b if apiyuvan may be accepted as pres. ppl. the 
rest is probably good. In c we might consider retaining vyaksann 
as a pres. ppl. For d see 24. 4d. 

St 4. Pada a has occurred as Ppp 4. 16. 8a; b seems to be new. 
The lacunae are filled out from S, 
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St 5. Padas abe have appeared above as 3. 2abc, and they are 
also § 7. 81. labe. RV 10. 85.18 has adhvaram as here, and so do 
MS and TB. The last pada here is similar to pada d of S 13. 2. 11; 
others are entirely different. 

St 6. In pada a S has tvatrir, in d viévé bhita®: d has appeared 
as Ppp 5. 38. 4b. 

St 8. In pada b it may be that sisisati as in S is intended, or 
vivyasati. 

St 9. The ms gives no indication of the end of this hymn, but 
as the next stanza is RV 1. 50.1 it seems proper to begin the next 
hymn with that stanza. 


22 
(S$ 13.2) 


[£236a7] u-[8]d u tyam jatavedasam devam vahanti ketavah drée 
visvaya siiryam. | apa tye [9] tdyavo yathd naksattra yamty 
uktubhih siiraya visvacaksase | adrsyann asya [10] ketavo vi 
rasmayo janan anu | bhrajanto agnayo yatha | taranir visvada- 
[11]rSato jyotiskrd asi sirya | visvam & bhdsi rocand | pratyamn 
devandm visa-[12]s pratyam ud esi manusi | pratyarn visvam svar 
drse | yend pavaka caksasa [13] bhuranyantam janan anu | tvam 
varuna pasyasi vi dydm esi rajas prthv a-[14]ha mimano aktubhth 
pasyah janmani sirya | sapta tvd harito rathe vaha-[15]nti deva 
siirya | sapta tva harito rathe vahanti deva sirya | Sociskesam 
vi-[16]caksana | ayukta sapta Sundhyavas siiro rathasya naptyah 
tabhir yati svayukti-[17]bhih abhi sa@ varcasd giras sificantir a 
caranyatah abhi vatsan na dhe-[18]navah ta rrsantu Subhriyas 
privcati varcasa priyah jata jatir yatha hr-[19]da z 3 z 

The ms writes accents in this hymn also. 

Read: ud u tyarn jatavedasarn devarn vahanti ketavah | drée 
visvaya siryam z 1 z apa tye tayavo yatha naksatra yanty aktubhih 
| siraya vigvacaksase z 2 z adrérann asya ketavo vi ragmayo janan 
anu | bhrajanto agnayo yatha z 3 z taranir viévadargato jyotiskrd 
asi siirya | visvam 4 bhasi rocanam z 4 z pratyaii devanirn visas 
pratyaiii ud esi manusih | pratyaii viévarnh svar drée z 5 z yena 
pavaka caksasi bhuranyantarn janin anu | tvamh varuna pasgyasi 
z 6 z vi dyaim esi rajas prthv aha mimano aktubhih | paéyaii 
janmani sirya z 7 z sapta tva harito rathe vahanti deva sirya | 
sociskeSarn vicaksana z 8 z ayukta sapta Sundhyuvas siiro rathasya 


+ 
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naptyah | tabhir yati svayuktibhih z 9 z abhi ma varcasi giras 
sificanty 4 caranyatih | abhi vatsatn na dhenavah z 10 z ta arsantu 
Subhriyas priicatir varcasé payah | jatamn jatir yatha hrda z 1123, 


The first nine stanzas here are RV 1. 50. 1-9; they appear in g 
number of other texts, but more notable perhaps is the fact that 
the eleven stanzas of this Paipp hymn are $ 20. 47. 13-21 plus 
48.1 and 2. 

St 3. In pida a RV, S 20. 47, and some others have adréram, 

St 4. In pada c rocana as in the ms could stand, but it would 
be more awkward than rocanam which most texts have; but § has 
rocana in 13. 2.19 and it may be that something of that sort is in 
the Atharvan tradition. 

St 7%. In pada b only S in Bk 13 has ahar. 

St 8. In pada b I give °caksana with RV, SV, and TS, also 
S 20. 47. 23; here, however, as in st 4c it may be that the Atharvan 
tradition is °caksanam. 

St 10. In pada a S has tva, and in b °yuvah. 


23 
(S$ 13.2) 


[£236a19] vajra eva sidhviyas kintyam srayamanam 4 vahan. || 
[£236b] mahyam dru ghrtaghrta priyah rohito * * * * * * *# 
[2] ni gayitasyo jayate namas sa devandm adhipatir babhiva | y* 
visvacarsant-[3]r uta visvatomukho visvatobahur uta visvataspat. | 
sam bahubhyam dhamati [4] saspatatrair dyavabhiimi janayan deva 
ekah | ekapa dvipado bhiiyo vi [5] cakrame ta ekapadas tanvam sam 
dsate | atandro ydsyam harito yad astha-[6]d divi ripam krnuthe 
rocamanah ketuman rubhyam sahamano rajansi visva-[7%]dibhyas 
pravato vi bhavasi | ban mahdan asi sirya bal dditya maha a-[8]st 
| mahas te mahato mahimas tvasdditya mahai asi | rocase divi 
ro-[9]case rocase rocase psv antah | ubhd samudro ruvd vy dpita 
devo devadsi [10] mahisa svarvit | arvak parastad vaco viddhdsur 
vipascit patayam patatigah [11] visnur vicittas savame sadhitistham 


ruigamdsun dhravato rarinah jyotisman pankti [13] mahiso 
vayodha visvasthas padisas kalpamanah | citras cikitvin mahi- 
[14]sas suparndrocayan nodasim antariksam. | ahoratri pari siryam 
vasina [15] pra pya visvds tirato virydni 2 4 2 





~~ —_— — VPs e & SF fF aaa 
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The break on this folio has destroyed the second half of line 1 
of £236b. Accents are marked on the first four stanzas. In the 
left hand margin of £236b opposite line 6 is se correcting krnuthe. 

Read: ugraya tvasa dhiyas kirtirn Sreminam 4 vahin | mahyam 
iyur ghrtarn payah z 1 z rohito <divam Aruhat tapasa tapasvi | sa 
yoynim diti sa u jayate punas sa devanaim adhipatir babhiiva z 2 z 
yo vigvacarsanir uta visvatomukho visvatobahur uta visvataspat | 
sain bahubhyarn dhamati sarn patatrair dyavabhimi janayan deva 
ekah z 3 z ekapad dvipado bhiiyo vi cakrame <dvipat tripadam abhy 
eti pascit | dvipad dha satpado bhiiyo vi cakrame> ta ekapadas 
tanvari sam asate z 4 z atandro yasyan harito yad asthad divi ripam 
krnuse rocamanah | ketuman udyan sahamino rajansi viéva aditya 
pravato vi bhasi z 5 z ban mah@ni asi siirya bad Aditya mahan asi | 
mahans te mahato mahima tvam aditya mahan asi z 6 z rocase divi 
rocase rocase rocase ‘psv antah | ubha samudrau ruca vy apitha devo 
devisi mahisah svarvit z 7 z arvak parastat tvaso vyadhva asur 
vipascit patayan patatngah | visnur vicittas éavasidhitisthan pra 
ketuni sahate viévam ejat z 8 z tigmo vibhrajan tanvaé Sisaino 
frathgamasun pravato raranah | jyotismain paksi mahiso vayodha 
visva Asthis pradisas kalpamanah z 9 z citraé cikitvin mahisas 
suparna Grocayan rodasi antariksam | ahoratre pari siiryarn vasine 
prasya viéva tirato viryani z 10242 


St 1. This is S 20. 48. 3, which has yagaso dhiyah ° indriyam ° 
in ab. 

St 2. At the beginning of f£236b2 the ms is slightly cracked and 
the letters may be nima° instead of nig&° as given in transliteration. 
Whitney reports that Ppp reads akramit in a; the birchbark is 
broken and in my copy of Bm several pages are missing just here, 
so I cannot verify the report. This stanza is $ 13. 2. 25. 

St 3. This appears RV 10. 81. 3 and elsewhere; pada a is given 
here as in S, bed agree with RV. 

St 5. In pada b S has dve ripe krnute. 

St 6. For this stanza we surely have the same text as in S; 
RV and others vary considerably. 

St 7. In ab S has, between the second and third rocase, antarikse 
patamga prthivyam. 

St 8. In pada a S has arvaii ° prayato; at the end of d svarvit. 

St 9. In pada a tanvaé is perhaps not as good as tanvam in S: 
ind S$ has asthat. 
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24 
(S$ 13.2) 


[£236b15] cittran devindm ketur anikamn [16] jyotisman pradisas 
sirya udyam. divakaro tu dyumndais tamdansi visvatarya [17] duri- 
tani sukra | cittraran devanim ud agad anikam caksur mitrasya 
varuna-[18]syagneh dpra dyavaprthivi antariksam siirya atma 
jagatas tasthusas ca z [19] uccd patam arunarr suparnarh madhye 
divas taranim bhraijam. pasyema tva savi-[£23%a]taramh yam ahur 
ajasram jyotir yad ivamdad atri divas prsthe dhavamanam suparnam 
[2] nadityas putram nathagama bha yama bhita | sa na siryas pra- 
tad dirgham dyur ma [3] risdéma sumatau te syama | ahoratrani vi 
dadathi krnvanas parthi-[4]van rajah navam navam sakhi bhava 
krnuse dave siirya | sahasrahum yotavrsya [5] paksau harer 
hansasya haritas svargam. | sa visvann devan tinas saptathus 
sampasa-[6]n yati bhuvandni vised | rohito loko bhavabhii rohito 
gre prajapatih rohi-[%]to yajndnad sukham rohito jyotir ucyase | 
rohito bhiito bhavat. | rohito rasmi-[8]bhih bhiimyam samudram 
anu sai cara | sarvd digas sat carati rohito adhi-[9]patir divah 
divam samudram ad bhiimyam sarvan lokan vi rahati z 5 z 

In the right hand margin of f23%a, opposite line 3, is dathi. 
The ms marks accents on the first two stanzas. 

Read: citrarn devanim ketur anikarn jyotisman pradisas siirya 
udyan | divikaro ‘ti dyuamnais tamansi visvatarid duritini sukrah 
z 1 z citram devanim ud agad anikam caksur mitrasya varuna- 
syagneh | apra dyavaprthivi antariksarn siirya Atma jagatas 
tasthusas ca z 2 z ucci patantam arunam suparnarn madhye divas 
taranim bhrajaminam | pasyema tva savitararn yam Ahur ajasraii 
jyotir yad avindad atrih z 3 z divas prsthe dhivamanam suparnam 
adityas putratn nathagimo ‘bhi yami bhitah | sa nah siirya pra tira 
dirgham ayur ma risima sumatau te syama z 4 z ahoratrani vida- 
dhat krnvanas parthivan rajah | navarn-navarn sakhibhavan krnuse 
deva siirya z 5 z sahasrahnyarh yutav asya paksau harer hansasya 
haratas svargam | sa visvan devan tiras tsaptathus sampaéyan yati 
bhuvanani visva z 6 z rohito loko ‘bhavad rohito ‘gre prajapatih | 
rohito yajianam mukham rohito jyotir ucyate z 7 z rohito bhito 
‘phavad <rohito ‘ty atapad divam> | rohito raSmibhir bhimim 
samudram anu safi carat z 8 z sarva digas safi carati rohito adhipatir 
divah | divamm samudram 4d bhiimim sarvan lokan vi raksati 
z9z5iz2 
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St 2. This is RV 1. 115.1, appearing also in a number of other 
texts; only S 13. 2. 35 has aprad in ec. 

St 5. This stanza is new except that a appears as RV 10. 190. 2c. 

St 6. In pada a S has viyataiv, in b patatah, and in ec urasy 
upadadya. 

St 7. Pada a here is S st 40a; S 39a has kalo; our d has no 


parallel. 
St 8. Pada a has no parallel. 


25 
(S 13.2) 


[f237a10] vitanyanstam prati muicate srja murhiite rasmin 
aisam vrhantam. divd varas pa-[11]Syati yat pardt param para 
hva pravrsmanad visvam aprddhiranmayamn haritas ke-[12]tur 
udyam. | Groha@m Sakro vrhatir yunktor amartyds krnuse viryani | 
di-[13]vyas suparno mahisam vataranhd ya ; sarvan loka abhi yed 
vibhati | abhy a-[14]nyad eti sadyo yam vasdvam ahoratrabhyam 
mahisat kalpamdnah siryam varyam ra-[15]jasi ksiyante gatuvidam 
havamahe nathamdnad | prithivipro mahiso [16] bddhamdndsu 
gatur adbhutacaksus pari sarvam babhiva | visvam sampasyam suvi- 
[17]datro yajatri Sivdya nas tanva Sarma yaschat. | pary asya 
mahima prthi-[18]vyam samudrarn jyotisad bibhrajam parya dyam 
antariksam. ahoratrabhyam saha [19] samvasind usd niyus pra- 
tarad avistam. abobhy agnis samidha ja-[20]ndnam prati dhenum 
ivdyatisusasam. | yahva iva pra vaydm ujji-[f237b]hdnds pra 
bhinavas sasrje nava|m atsva kumdram mata yuvatir garbham 
anta-[2]r guhad dadati na dadati pitre | anekam asya na minaj 
jandsas puras pa-[3]|Syanti nihitam aratdu | tam etarm tva yuvatis 
kumadram pest bibharsi mahisi jaja-[4]na pirvan di garbhas sarado 
vavardhdpasyan jatam yad asiita mata | yasya tisro vanu-[5]na 
ekadhatmato smai balimn devajand haranti | yasydsdu dydus prthivy 
antariksam [6] guhyam pra tisthati madhundsakta | nava divo 
devajanena gupta navantariksani [7] nava bhimayemarn | yasmin 
idamh sarvam ota protam yasmad anyamn aparam kit canasti [8] 
262 

In the left hand margin of £23%a opposite line 10 is rya, and 
just above that is (?)vyan. 

Read: tvitanyanstarn prati muiicate tsrja muhirte raémin 
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angatn vrhantam | divavaras paéyati yat parat parath tparahyj 
pravrsmanad+ visvam aprad dhiranmayam haritas ketur udyan z 1 z 
drohan sukro vrhatir tyumktor amartyas krnuse viryani | divyas 
suparno mahigso vataranha yah sarvan lokan abhi yad vibhati z 2, 
abhy anyad eti sadyo ‘yam tvasivam ahoratrabhyam mahisah kalpa- 
minah | siryarn vayatn rajasi ksiyantarn gatuvidath havamahe 
nathamanah z 3 z prthivipro mahiso badhamanasya giatur adbhuta- 
caksugs pari sarvatn babhiiva | visvarn sarnpasgyan suvidatro yajatras 
Sivaya nas tanva Sarma yacchat z 4 z pary asya mahima prthivin 
samudram jyotisi vibhrajan pari dyam antariksam | ahoritri- 
bhyam saha sarnvasina usa niyus pratarad avistam z 5 z abodhy 
agnis samidha janinam prati dhenum ivayatim usisam | yahva iva 
pra vayaém ujjihanas pra bhanavas sasrjre naikam accha z 6 z 
kumaram mata yuvatir garbham antar guha dadhati na daditi 
pitre | anikam asya na minaj janasas puras pagyanti nihitam 
aratau z 7 z tam etam tvam yuvatis kumaram pesi bibharsi mahisi 
jajina | pirvir hi garbhas garado vavardhapagyath jatar yad asiita 
mata z 8 z yasya tisro tvanuna ekadhatmatof ‘smai balirn devajani 
haranti | yasyasiu dyaus prthivy antariksarn guhyam pra tisthanti 
madhunasakta z 9 z nava divo devajanena gupta navantariksini 
nava bhimaya imah ! yasminn idarn sarvam otatn protatn yasmid 
anyan na param kif canasti z 10 z 6 z 


St 1. This has no parallel. 

St 2. Padas acd here are somewhat similar to st 42 in S. 

St 4. Pada d here is new; the rest is st 44 in S, which has 
nadh® in a and adabdha® in b. 

St 5. Padas cd have no parallel. 

St 6. This is the last stanza in S 13. 2, and it appears as RV 
5.1.1 and elsewhere. RV and §S have sisrate in d. 

St 7% This and the next are RV 5.2.1 and 2. In ab RV has 
°tih samubdham guha bibharsi. 

St 8. In pada a RV has kam ° ° yuvate. 

St 9. This and the next stanza are new except that 10d is Vait 


25. 12b. 
26 


[f237b8] na tasmat pirvam na param nv asti na bhiitarn noda 
bhavyamn yad asit. | sahasrapa-[9]d v ekamirdhad dviiyatma sa 
evekam avarivarti bhitim. | ekdikam ye patayas su-[10]parnds 
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soparn dipsanto hy dnibadhat. | kas tesam veda pitararh mataram 
ca ko [11] nidam vyanam esam. | ebhir vata itas pravate ya dadante 
parca dasa sadhri-[12]cit yahutim atimanyanti deva imam netdras 
katime ta G-[13]san. | imam esar prthivim vasta eso antariksam 
pary eko babhi-[14]va | divam esém dadhate yo vidhartds sarva 
diso raksaty eka esim. [15] zz 7 22 22 ity atharvaniska pdipala- 
dayas Sakhayam asta-[16|]dasakdnde caturtho nuvakah zz 22 

Read: na tasmat pirvarh na param nv asti na bhitam nota 
bhavyam yad asit | sahasrapad v ekamirdha dvaiyatma sa evaikam 
i varivartti bhitam z 1 z ekaiikarn ye patayas suparnis fsopara 
dipsanto thy anibadhatt | kas tesirn veda pitararn mitararn ca ko 
nidhath vyanam esim z 2 z yebhir vata isitas pravate ye dadante 
pafica digas sadhricih | ya ahutim atimanyanti deva timam netaras 
katame ta isan z 3 z imam esam prthivith vasta eko antariksam 
pary eko babhiiva | divam esatn dadate yo vidharta sarva diso 
raksaty eka esm z 4272 

ity atharvanike paippaladayam sikhayim astidagakinde caturtho 
‘nuvakah zz 2z 

St 1. This and the next are new. In 2d it might be an im- 


provement if pranarn were inserted after nidhim. 
St 3. This and the next are S 10. 8.35 and 36, also in JUB 


1.34. § has atyamanyanta in c, and apam in d of st 3. For 4d 
§ has viéva 48ih prati raksanty eke and JUB agrees with it except 
in having anye for eke. 


27 
($ 15.1) 


[f23%b16] vradyau vad ida agra dsi-[17]t triryamana eva sat 
prajapatin samirayat. | sa prajapatir dtmanas supa-[18]rnam 
apasyat tad ekam abhavat tal lalamam abhavat tan mahad bhavan 
ta jyestho bhavat ta-[19]t taydbhavat tat satyam abhavad vrah- 
mibhavat tena prajayata | so vardhata sa maca-[20]n abhavat sa 
mahadevo bhavat sa isano bhavat sa devandm ekavratyo bhava-[21]t 
sa dhanur at tad indradhanur abhavat. | nilam asyodaram lohin 
asya prsthi ni-[£238a ]lenapriyam lokoti lohitena dvisantam viddhata 
iti vrahmavadino vadanti | sa [2] pracir disam anu vy acalata z 7 2 

In the left hand margin of £23%b opposite line 17 is trya, 
correcting ttrirya. 
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Read: vratyo va id agra Asit tiryamana eva sa prajapatim sam 
adirayat z 1 z sa prajapatir 4tmanas suparnam apaégyat z 2 z tad 
ekam abhavat tal lalimam abhavat tan mahad abhavat taj jyestham 
abhavat tat tapo ‘bhavat tat satyam abhavat tad vrahmabhavat tena 
prajayata z 3 z so ‘vardhata sa mahan abhavat sa mahiadevo ‘bhavat 
z 4 z sa iSino ‘bhavat sa devanim z 5 z <sa> ekavrityo ‘bhavat ga 
dhanur adatta tad indradhanur abhavat z 6 z nilam asyodaran 
lohitam asya prstham z 7 z nilenapriyam flokoti lohitena dvisantam 
vidhyatiti vrahmavadino vadanti z 8 z sa pracitn disam anu vy 
acalatz9z1z 


St 1. The form tiryamanah is doubtful, and perhaps we should 
read iyamanah with S. 

St 5. Perhaps we should follow S here and read sa devanim 
isath paryait. 

St 9. This is the first clause of S 15. 2. 1, with omission of sa 
ud atisthat at the beginning. 


28 
(S 16.1) 


[£238a2] atisrsto apam vrsabho ati-[3]atisrstagnayo divyd rujam 
parirujam srno apam vrsabho atirsta-[4]gnayo divyd rujarm pari- 
rujam srno pasrnam proko manohd sano nirdahatsa-[5|diisis tanu- 
dist | idamn tvan atu srjami tat pasavo mitravarund ma prani- 
[6] pandv agnir me daksam dadhatu vidma te svapna janitram 2 62 

Read: atisrsto apim vrsabho atisrsta agnayo divyah z 1 z rujan 
parirujan mrnan parimrnan z 2 z mroko manoha khano nirdaha 
atmadisis taniidisih z 3 z idamm tam ati srjimi tarn <miabhy ava 
niksi z 4 z> pagavo <mapa sthesur> mitravarund me pranapanav 
agnir me daksarn dadhatu z 5 z vidma te svapna janitram z 6 222 


St 2. S$ has pramrnan. 

St 3. For this and st 4 cf Ppp 10.9.1, and SMB 1. 7.1; also 
$ 10. 5. 21. 

St 5. This is S 16.4.7 with omission of Sakvari stha at the 
beginning. In S this stanza ends the first anuvaka of Book 16. 

St 6. This is the first clause of S 16. 5.1, and is the first clause 
of all but two stanzas of Ppp 17. 24. 
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29 
($ 16.9) 


[£238a6] jitam a-[7]smakam adbhinam asmakam abhistham 
vistat prtand aratis svabhydvartaya | [8] siryasyd vratam anndavrte 
daksinam anv advrta ma tad agnir dha tad u so-[9]mo aha loka 
madhat sukrtasya loke | agavda svar agavda sam siiryasya jyotisa- 
[10]gavda | vasyobhiiyaya vasuman yajno vasursiya vasuman 
yajno vasumsiya [11] vasumdn bhiiydsam. z z ity atharvanike 
paipaladayas Sakha-[12]yam astadasakande paiicamo nuvakah 2 z 

Read: jitam asmakam udbhinnam asmakam abhy astham visvah 
prtana aratih | tsvabhyavartayaé z 1 z siiryasyavrtam anvavarte 
daksinim anv avrtam | tad agnir aha tad u soma aha loko ma dhat 
sukrtasya loke z 2 z aganma svah svar aganma sam siiryasya 
jyotisiganma z 3 z vasyobhiyaya vasuman yajio vasu vansisiya 
vasumin bhiiyasam z 4 z 3 z 

ity itharvanike paippalidiyam sikhayim astadasakinde pancamo 
‘nuvakah zz zz 

St 1. This is also S 10. 5. 36ab; I suspect that the last bit here 


is commentary. 
St 2. Pidas ab are S 10. 5. 3%ab, and Ppp 10.10. 3ab: pada c 


is of rather frequent occurrence, e.g. Ppp 2.24. 5c and 15. 6. dc. 
§ has piisa in d. 

St 3. This and the next occur TS 1.6.6.1 and 2. In S this 
is the end of the second anuvaka and of the book. 


30 
($ 17.1) 


[£238a12] visémahyam sahama-[13]nam sahasdnam sahyanam- 
sam sahamanam sahojitam | visvajitam svarjitam-[14]m abhijitam 
vasujitam gojitam samhitam sandhanajitam. | ilyam nama [15] 
bhiiyd indram dyusman priya bhiydsam. | visdsamhyam sahamanam 
sa-[16]hasdnam sahyamsam sahasinam mahojitam. | visvajitam 
dhanajitam sva-[17]rjitam abhijitam vasujitam gojitam samjitam 
santunajitam. | [18] tdyan nama hiya indram devandm priyo 
bhiiydsam. | visdsahyamn sa-[19]hamdnam sahasdnam sahyadrmsam 
sahamanam sahojitam visvajitam sva-[20]rjitam abhijitam vasu- 
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jitam gojitarn samjitam sandhanajitam. | [£238b] idyath nama 
hiya indram pasindm priyo bhiiydsam. z 1 z 

In {238a12 visimahyam is corrected (interlinear) to °sahyam: 
in the right hand margin of f238a about opposite line 15 js 
samSayam and there is a cross under the “h” of sahaminar, 

Read: visisahim sahamanam sidsahinar sahiyansam | sahami- 
nam sahojitam visvajitam svarjitam abhijitamn vasujitatn gojitam 
satnjitarn sarndhanajitam | idyatn nama tbhiiya indram dyusmin 
bhiiyasam z 1 z visdsahitn sahamanam sdsahanamn sahiyaisam | 
sahamanam sahojitamn visvajitam svarjitam abhijitamn vasujitan 
gojitarh sarnjitarn sarndhanajitam | idyarn nama fhiiya indran 
devanam priyo bhiyasam z 2 z visdisahim sahamanam sisahanam 
sahiyansam | sahamanarn sahojitarn visvajitarn svarjitam abhijitam 
vasujitamn gojitarn satnjitarn sarndhanadjitam | idyarn nama thiya 
indram pasinam priyo bhiyaisam z 3 z1z 

In the last sentence of each stanza S has hva indram; we might 
read huva indram here with some assurance, or perhaps hva indram 
as in S. The ms offers no excuse for restoring the stanzas which 
are 3 and 5 in S. 


31 
($ 17.1) 


[£238b1] ud ihya ud e-[2]hi siirya varcasé mabhy ud ehi | 
dvisan$ ca mahyam ruddha ma caham dvisate ratham. [3] ma 
taveda visno bahudha viryani tan nas prnihi pasubhir visvariipaih 
sva-[4]dhayan no dhehi parame vyoman. ud ihy ud ihi siirya 
varcasa mabhy ud ihi | [5] yans ca pascdmi yans ca na te yusme | 
sumatim gratha sumatdu te syama staveda [6] visno bahudhé 
virydni tam nas prnihi pasubhir visvariipaih svadhayan no dhe-[7]hi 
parame vyoman. sa tva dabhan salile psv antar ye pdsinam upa- 
tisthamty atra [8] hitvasastim divam a@ ruha etaém sa no mrla 
sumatdu syama | staveda [9] visno bahudha viryani tan nas prnihi 
pasubhir visvariipdih svadhayan no [10] dhihi parame vyoman. 
tam na indra mahate sdubhagdya adabdhdis pari paihy agu- 
[11]bhis taveda visno bahudha viryani tam nas prinihi pasubhir 
visvariipai-[12]s svadhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman. tam na 
indro adbhis Sivabhis gantamo bha-[13]va | Grohan tridivar divo 
grndnas somapitaye priyedhdma svastaye | [14] taveda visno 
bahudha viryani tan nas prnihi pasubhir visvariipdis svadha-[15 ]yan 
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no dhehi parame vyoman. | tvam indrasi visvavit svarvit. puruhitas 
tvam i-[16]ndra evam svaha stomam erayasva | sivabhis tanubhir 
abhi na svajamba taveda [17] visno bahudha viryani | tan nas 
prnthi pasu visvariipais svadhdya-[18]n no dhehi parame 
vyoman. advudho divas prthivydsutasya nu tapun mahi-[19]mam 
antarikse | advadhena vrahmand vavrdhdnas sa tvan na indra dvisa 
[20] Sarma yaschat. | taveda visno bahudha virydni tan nas prniha 
pasu-[£239a]bhir visvariipdis svadhdyan no dhiht parame vyoman. 
| vari raksase pradigas catasras tvarin [2] Socisd nabhasi vi bhasi | 
rtasya paitham anu nesa vidvans tam uma vi-[3]sva bhuvandbhi 
tisthasi | taveda visno bahudha viryani | tan nas prni-[4]ha 
pasubhir visvariipdis svadhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman 2 2 z 

In the left hand margin of £238b opposite the interspace between 
lines 15 and 16 is eevarn and below that is sarn: in the bottom 
margin below tan nas is tarnna: in the right hand margin opposite 
l, 7 is ntya. 

Read: ud ihy ud ihi sirya varcasi mabhy ud ihi | dvisané ca 
mahyarn radhyan ma cahamn dvisate radham | taved visno bahudha 
viryani | tvarn nas prnihi pasgubhir visvaripaih svadhiyam no dhehi 
parame vyoman z 1 z ud ihy ud ihi siirya varcasi mabhy ud ihi | 
yans ca pagyimi yané ca na tesu me sumatirn krdhi | taved visno 
° ° ° | tvazn nas ° ° ° g 2 z ma tvai dabhan salile ‘psv 
antar ye pasinam upatisthanty atra | hitvaéastirn divam 4 ruha 
etizh sa no mrda sumatau te syima | taved visnpo ° ° ° | tvatn 
nas ° ° ° g 8 z tvamn na indra mahate siubhagiyadabdhiis 
pari pahy aktubhih | taved vispo ° ° ° | tvamm nas ° ° ° 
242 tvarm na indrotibhié sivabhis Samtamo bhava | drohan tridivatn 
divo grnanas somapitaye priyadhima svastaye | taved vispo ° ° ° 
|tvahm nas ° ° ° g 5 z tvam indrasi viévavit sarvavit puru- 
hiitas tvam | indremarn suhavath stomam erayasva sivabhis tanubhir 
abhi nas sajasva | taved visno ° ° ° | tvamn nag ° ° ° 
z 6 z adabdho divas prthivyim utasi na ta apur mahiminam 
antarikse | adabdhena vrahmana vavrdhanas sa tvarn na indra divi 
sah garma yaccha | taved visno ° ° ° | tvatn nas ° ° ° 
z? z tvarn raksase pradigaé catasras tvarn Socisé nabhasi vi bhasi | 
rtasya panthim anu nesa vidvans tvam ima visva bhuvanabhi 
tisthisi | taved visno bahudha viryani | tvarn nas prnihi pasubhir 
vigvariipaih svadhayain no dhehi parame vyoman z 8 z 2 z 

Stanzas 13, 14, and 15 of S are omitted here, our last here being 
st 16 in S: but S 15a is in the first stanza of our next hymn. 
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St 1. At the end of the refrain S has sudhayam mi. 

St 2. In pada d S has ma for our me. 

St 3. In pada b § has paéina upa°®; which is rather better 
than ours. 

St 6. Perhaps a better arrangement of be would be °hiitas tvam 
indra | imatn °. For its d S has its 8d (= our 3d). 

St 7. In pada d dvisai is probably the correct emendation, but 
dvisas might be considered. 


32 
($ 17.1) 


[£239a4] saptabhi-[5]s prak tapasy eyarvan ya Sastim esa sudhine 
badhamana | tan tritan tvam pary e-[6]sv ischarr taveda visno 
bahudha virydni tan nas prniha pasubhir visvari-[7] pais sva- 
dhdyan no dhehi parame vyoman. tvam indras tvam mahendras 
tvam visnus tvam [8] prajdpatih tulam yajio yajdyate tubhyan 
ahvaia juhvatas taveda visno bahudha [9] viryani tan nas prnihi 
pasubhir visvariipais svadhdyan no dhehi parame vyo-[10]man. 
amatsva pratistham mad bhitam pratitisthitam. | bhito ha bha- 
vyahitam bhavyam bhite [11] samdhitam. taveda visno bahu 
viryani tan nas prnihi pasubhi-[12]r visvariipdis svadhdyan no 
dhehi parame vyoman. | sukro mi bhrajo si | mai-[13]vahari bhra- 
jate bhrajydsam recur asi loco si sdivaham prajayd pasu-[14]bhir 
nahmanavarcasena rocisiya | udyate nama uddyate nama uditi- 
[15]ya namah virdje namah svaraje namah samraje namah asta- 
myade namo [16] stamsyate namo stamitaya namah virdje namah 
svaraje namah [17] sarraje namah dditya ndvam druhar Saté- 
ritram svastaye | aha-[18]rndudy apiparod aha matratu parayé | 
sirye navam ariksam gataritram [19] svastaye | ratrinody apiparada 
ratri satran parayd | prajapa-[20]ter dvrto vrahmand varmanaham 
kasyapasya jyotisd varcasa cakara [21] rstis kratuviryo vihdyds 
sahasras sukrtas careyam. | rtena gu-[£239b] pto rtubhis ca sarvan 
bhitena gupta na ca bhavyena céham. z ma sa prathar rsa-[2]yo 
dadivya ya ma manusir avasrsta vadhadyah rtena gupta rtubhis ca 
sa-[3]rve bhiitena gupta na ca bhavyena caham. sd ma prapat ma 
ma nota mamrtyur anta-[4]rdadhe salilendca | agnir ma gopas pari 
patu visvato vischantir u-[5]sasas parvatd dhruva | udyann siiryo 
nudatam mrtyupasim sahasram prand mayu-[6]te ramantam | 
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candrama apsv antaraé duparno dhdavate divi | na vo hiranyane- 
[7]mayas padam vindanti vidyuto vittam me asya rodasiz 2 om 
vittann [8] me asya rodasi z2 32 2 ity atharvanike pdipaladayas 
sa-[9 khadyam astadasas kandas samaptah 2 z 

Read: saptabhis prak tapasy ekayarvaii aSastim esi sudine badha- 
minah | tvath tritarh tvarn pary esy utsam | taved visno bahudha 
viryani | tvath nas prnihi pasubhir vigvariipais svadhiyam no dhehi 
parame vyoman Z 1 z tvam indras tvatn mahendras tvamn visnus 
tvata prajapatih | tubhyath yajiio vi jayate tubhyarh juhvati 
juhvatah | taved visno ° ° ° | tvarnnas ° ° ° 22 zasati 
sat pratisthitazn sati bhiitarn pratisthitam | bhitarn ha bhavya 
jhitarn bhavyarn bhiite samahitam | taved visno bahudha viryani | 
tvarn nas prnihi pagubhir viévariipais svadhayam no dhehi parame 
vyoman z 3 z Sukro ‘si bhrajo ‘si | sa evaharn bhrajate bhrajyisam 
242 rucir asi roco ‘si | sa evahatn prajaya pasubhir vrahmanavar- 
casena rocisiya z 5 z udyate nama udayate nama uditaiya namah | 
viraje namah svaraje namah samraje namah z 6 z astarnyate namo 
‘stamesyate namo ‘stamitéya namah | viraje namah svaraje namah 
samraje namah z 7% z dditya nivam druham gataritrim svastaye | ahar 
no ‘tyapiparad ahas satrati paraya z 8 z sirye nivam aruksam gatari- 
trim svastaye | ratrir no ‘tyapiparad ratritn satrati pirayai z 9 z 
prajapater avrto vrahmana varmanaham kasyapasya jyotisa varcasa 
ca | jaradastis kratuviryo vihayas sahasrayus sukrtas careyam z 10 z 
rtena gupta rtubhi§ ca sarvair bhiitena gupto bhavyena ciham | 
mi ma prayann isavo daivya ya ma manusir avasrsta vadhaya z 11 z 
rtena gupta rtubhié ca sarvair bhiitena gupto bhavyena caham | 
ma ma prapat papma mota mrtyur antardadhe salilena vacah z 12 z 
agnir mai gopas pari patu visvato vyucchantir usasas parvata 
dhruvah | udyan siryo nudatim mrtyupasin sahasrarn prana ma 
iyate ramantam z 13 z candrama apsv antar 4 suparno dhavate 
divi | na vo hiranyanemayas padamn vindanti vidyuto vittam me 
asya rodasi z 14232 

ity atharvanike paippalidayim éakhayim astadagas kandas 
samaptah zz 22 

St 1. In pada a S has parai and for our tritam has in its 15a 
trtam; our ms gives no indication that we have two stanzas here. 

St 2. In pada b S has visnus for lokas: in ec Whitney reports 
a number of mss of S as reading jayate. 

St 4. Shas in the second part sa yatha tvarn bhrajo ‘sy evaharn 
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bhrajata °: it does not seem necessary to supply words here from 
S; nor in the next stanza either. 

St 8. For this cf also SMB 2.15.3 and MahanU 14.5. Ing 
S has aruksah, in c matyapiparo °. See comment in Vedic Variants, 
vol. 1, p. 199. 

St 9. In pada a S has siirya, in ¢ ratrirn ma°; cf preceding 
stanza. 

St 11. Padas ab here are 29ab in S and they are repeated as 
ab in the next stanza here. 

St 13. In pada b S has mayy 4 yatantam. 

St 14. This is RV 1. 105.1 and §S 18. 4. 89. 





THE KITAB AIMAN AL-ARAB WA-TALAQIHA 
FVL-JAHILIYA OF AN-NAJIRAMI 


CHARLES D. MATTHEWS 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


LITERATURE on the oaths, vows, etc., of the Pre-Islamic Arabs, 
and their formularies, is rather scarce. Welcome may therefore be 
given to a unique little work on the subject by a famous katib of 
a noted family of literary men of the tenth century, Abii Ishaq 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Hussein an-Najirami, 
of Egypt. 

The text is from MS. No. 279 of the Landberg Collection of 
Arabic MSS. at Yale.t The Yale Abschrift, according to notations 
by Count Landberg himself, was made by his katib Samir and com- 
pleted Jan. 3, 1892, from what was then the only known, and still 
the best, copy of the work, in the Khedivial Library in Cairo. The 
recopy was carefully checked by Count Landberg—although not 
without some examples of oversight, and several unsettled points 
questioned in the margin.’ 

Goldziher, as is told by him in his article in Mélanges Hartwig 
Derenbourg,® obtained a recopy from the same source through the 
courtesy of Friedrich Kern in the winter of 1899. Although Gold- 
ziher, as is evidenced by his bibliography,* never realized his ex- 
pressed purpose of editing the text, he gives in his article just 





*See descriptive article by Prof. Charles C. Torrey, in The Library 
Journal (Yale), Feb. 1903. The collection, hitherto indexed only and briefly 
commented on in a temporary hand-written list by Count Landberg, is 
now being catalogued by Dr. Leon Nemoy of the Sterling Memorial Library, 
Yale, under direction of Prof. Torrey. 

*The Yale re-copy puts Count Landberg’s suggested correct readings into 
the text, the errors of the text in the margin. He calls it “ héchst wichtig 
und unicum in Europa.” ’ 

*Ernst Leroux, Paris, 1909, p. 221 ff.: “Notice sur la literature des 
Aimin al-‘Arab (serment des anciens Arabes”’). 

‘Bernard Heller, Bibliographie des Quvres de Ignace Goldziher, Publi- 
cations de l’Ecéle Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, Paris, 1927. 
G’s. re-ecopy is probably with the remainder of his library in the National 
and University Library of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
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cited the valuable assistance, on several points, of his preliminary 
studies. To this we shall shortly return. 

The first form of the present edition of the Kitab Aiman al-‘Ara} 
of an-Najirami was made in the spring of 1932. The writer had 
completed dissertation and requirements for the doctorate at Yale, 
as holder of the Kohut Fellowship in Semitics, under Prof. Charles 
C. Torrey, during his last year of teaching. He chose it as an 
attractive little bone to develop the teeth of a novice. And, with the 
highly classical meanings of many words and phrases, and with the 
numerous illustrative citations of verse, it proved as tough as it 
was attractive. Without the kind assistance of Professor Torrey 
and the results of the monumental labors of Lane in his Arabic 
Lexicon, it would have been impossible! ** 

And then, just as the text, with introduction and notes, was 
submitted to a journal for publication, an edition came out in 
brochure form by Mr. Muhibb ud-Din al-Khatib of Cairo, editor 
of the journal az-Zahra’. To an enthusiast for the now almost, 
and perhaps soon truly to be, renaissant culture and scholarship 
in Arabo-Muslim lands, it would be the least possible disappoint- 
ment to find one’s work forestalled by a Muslim Arab. And thus 
seemed the case, especially because the Cairo editor had access not 
only to the Khedivial MS. from which Count Landberg’s copy was 
made, but also to another MS. since acquired by the Khedivial 
library from the collection of Ahmad Timir Pasha. 

However, it soon became apparent that the brochure edition was 
not entirely satisfactory, especially for so important a work. In 
the first place, the editor’s point of view is shown by the follow- 
ing quotation, based partly upon his also medieval author: ... 
OWS OA OY call ae Oley! Ef OW “jeg “Um al ddl 
plgmle helen! JT dag bg pale my! bel Sy! diced! Dh de 
teeeeee oh by del > (os cp KH slody pede Lm yy > ¥ 
Further, he had no opportunity to use the study by Goldziher. 
Also, he not only follows the extant MSS. in a number of erroneous 
transcriptions but also failed to check several lacunae in his 
printer’s or printed text. And as to the second MS. source—that 
NOW ind ge)! J) j53), or a prr—it adds little of value and 
contains itself a lacuna of about two pages(!) besides many shorter 





“« T gratefully acknowledge further kindly assistance from Professor Hitti. 
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ones. Also the editor appears several times to have mixed his 
sources, saying that so and so comes from the Timiriyah copy 
when its presence in the Yale recopy shows it is in the older Cairo 
copy as well,—or instead. In absence of date or copyist’s name, 
the editor judges the MS. to be of the tenth century (H.). 

But a sincere disclaimer to correct any impression from the 
above that the Cairo edition has no merit and the present has all! 
Mr. Muhibb ud-Din has done a creditable piece of work. His 
preface of eight pages discusses the following: The author and 
citations of him in Arabic literature—with more references, indeed, 
than Goldziher;* discussion of his literary work; citations of two 
brief poems by an-Najirami, and of another wrongly ascribed to 
him; statement that the death year of the author is unknown, as- 
Safadi being compelled in the olsgt slg to leave this point of 
information blank, \2\s ; discussion of the author’s family; the 
family home or place of origin (see below) ; MSS. sources for the ~ 
edition, and difficulties of the work of editing. 

Both Muhibb ud-Din and Goldziher have the correct information 
about the older Cairo copy, which is auloe rrz (see p. 282, Cat. 
of the Arabic MSS., Khedivial Library, Cairo, first edn., 1308 H.). 
Count Landberg’s copyist, however, seems to have written 124— 
confusion between the two being easy when one remembers how 
the 1 and the 2 are ordinarily made. The title cited by the two 
former is always simply Ga)! Glew! OLS, without the additional 
of the Yale copy: sy 7 Neither regards the texts as old. 

From YAaqiit, Ibn Khallikan, and other sources, Goldziher and 
Muhibb ud-Din determine that our author was a katib at the court 
of Kafiir al-Ikhshidi who reigned in Egypt 336-356 H., and that 
the family included a number of men of letters several of whom 
are mentioned as being in Egypt. M.D. adds that he was also a 
teacher, and gives the names of some of his noted students. 





®Yiqit, Mu‘jam al-Udabad‘ and Mu‘jam al-Buldin; as-Safadi, al-Wafi 
bi'l-Wafdyat; as-Suyiti, Bughiyat al-Wu‘at; az-Zabidi, Taj al-‘Aris, the 
last saying of him: “... (he was) an author, the writer of Aimdn al-‘Arab, 
which I possess in an old MS.” Cf. p. 4, intro., M. D.’s edition. References 
to an-Najirami by Goldziher are: Yaqit (Wiistenfeld), IV, 764; Ibn 
Khallikin, Wafdyat, Biliq edn., I, 547, 3; ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn ‘Omar al- 
Baghdadi, Khizanat al-Adab, III, 210,12; Abi Bekr ibn Kheir, Bibliothéque 
arabico-hispana, IX, 374, 11. Count Landberg notes in his hand--list that 
Fihrist mentions him. 


2) 
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Both derive from the great references above that the family 
migrated to Egypt from their home which was a village near al. 
Basra, M. D. not without questioning the origin of the village name 
from that of a quarter of al-Basra, Nijdram or in shortened form 
Niram. This last comes from Yaqit (ed. Wiistenfeld, IV, 764, on 
eos ps 6 poled ), where the celebrated geographer mentions 
our author and his kinsman Abii Ya‘qib Yisuf, etc., as members 
of a wy! Je) cp 698 (cf. also Ibn Khallikan). But to me it 
seems more likely the patronym comes from the fairly important 
town of Najiram® in Fars on the Persian Gulf, just northwest of 
the mouth of the River Sakkan (see LeStrange, Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge U. Press, 1905, p. 259, with refer- 
ences to the history by Mugqaddasi). 

Goldziher goes to some length to clear up a confusion about 
an-Najirami affecting several important books. In Ibn Khallikin 
(Wiistenfeld), No. 556, V, 58, under discussion of Kafiir, the 
name is written (¢ ;>J}; and it entered, he says, in this corrupted 
form all editions of the Wafaydat, including DeSlane’s translation 
(II, 558). But, because a poem by the noted katib in honor of 
Kafir’ is also referred to by ‘Ali ibn Zafir al-Azdi in his Bada’s' 
al-Bada@’ih (printed on margin of the Ma‘ahid at-Tansis, Cairo, 
1316), with the name correctly (.» .o!!, Goldziher could con- 
clude the ¢¢ ;>J| of Ibn Khallikan was only a mistake for the name 


of the author of the Kitab Aiman al-‘Arab. 

But all this excellent endeavor by Goldziher, who therefrom 
concludes that an-Najirami was a katib at the court of Kafir and 
that his work was composed about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, was apparently superfluous as regards some editions of Ibn 
Khallikan. For M.D. uses the same source without evidence of 
the slightest difficulty about our author’s name. 

The foremost praising notice of the Kitab Aimdan al-‘Arab cited 
by Goldziher is this: “ Cet écrit jouissait d’une haute considération 





* Other references to Najiram in Yaqit (I, 503; III, 217) show plainly 
the renowned geographer had also taken note of this place, mentioning it 
in connection with such places as Siréf and the home of the Zuheir and 
‘Umira (see map facing p. 249, LeStrange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate). 

* Judging from the matter of the poem and M.D.’s comments upon it, 
these are the verses quoted on p. 6 of his edition, intro. DeSlane’s Ibn 
Khallikin transliterates: “ Badai‘ 1-Badaya.” (I. 669.) 
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auprés d’un connaisseur trés érudit en matiére philologique, 4 
savoir ‘Abdalgadir b. ‘Omar al-Baghdadi (mort au Caire en 1093) ; 
ce traite n’a pas echappé 4 son attention. En s’occupant de l’idole 
‘Aud, il remarque qu’il n’a trouvé ‘ aucun renseignement 4 ce sujet 
ni dans le Kitab al-Asndm d’Ibn al-Kelbi,* ni dans le livre de 
Najirami, ou cet auteur a réuni les formules par lesquelles les 
Arabes pretaient serment au nom de leurs idoles et d’autres objets. 
(est, 4 cet égard, un bon livre, qui englobe aussi les phrases des 
Arabes appartenant a cet ordre d’idée.’” (Chizinat al-Adab, III, 
210, 12.) 

Goldziher describes the MS. and text thus: “ Le Kitab al-Aiman 
embrasse (dans 5 abwab) tant les formules de serment que la 
nomenclature des synonymes entrant en compte dans ce qui con- 
cerne ’essence du serment, ainsi que la construction grammaticale 
des verbes et des substantifs du serment.” (Note: “ Le fonds a cet 
effet a été fourni par Sibawaihi (edit. Derenbourg), I, 403-405.”) 
In a note on p. 226 he says what may be taken into consideration 
with remarks above on the difficulties involved: “ L’éditeur devra 
beaucoup corriger le texte.” 

After a brief indirect quotation from the work, Goldziher says 
this about its matter: “. . . Najirami a réuni des materiaux con- 


sidérables ; mais il ne semble pas remarquer que parmi ces serments 
antéislamiques se trouvent des citations textuelles du Coran. I] lui 
arrive méme une fois de se tromper de réle, en ce qu’il accom- 
pagne naivement un de ces serments antéislamiques, des mots 
dos 3 J93 cw + De la sorte, il met en pratique la théorie de la 


vieille écdle qui attribue, pour l’époque antéislamique, des pensées 





®See Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidenthums, 2nd edn., Berlin, 1897, 
p. 10f., for extensive quotations from the “remains” of Kitdéb al-Asném 
as preserved by Yaqit. Also, Goldziher, in Mélanges . . . Derenbourg. 
In a note on p. 23, M.D. says Prof. Ahmad Zaki Pasha of Cairo was 
undertaking an edition of this work, to be published by the press of the 
Dir al-Kutub al-Misriyah. From this I suspected M.D.’s study of an- 
Najirami was made considerably before 1927. For in the Diwdns of Tufail 
and at-Tirimmah, Krenkow, Gibb Mem. Series, London, 1927, I find on 
Pp. xvii reference to an edition of Kitab al-Asném having appeared in 
Cairo. Prof. Hitti confirms this suspicion by kindly informing me Ahmad 
Zaki’s edn. of Kitab al-Asnaém appeared in Cairo in 1914! In present 
conditions, some of this patience—or resignation—in getting things pub- 
lished is needed also in the West! 
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et des phrases coranique 4 des gens qui tenaient strictement 4 un 
reste de la réligion d’Ismael.” (Cf. my quotation, p. 616 above, as 
well as with the opening lines of the work itself.) 

Here it appears Goldziher has been precipitate in his criticism. 
For while it is true that a number of Qur’anic expressions occur 
in the “ pagan ” formulae of the work(!),the phrase (Jo 6 J 43 o 
(present far more than une fois!) may here mean simply that so 
and so is similar to or connected with the sense of a like phrase in 
the Qur’an. 

As Goldziher has prepared the way by his article on the literature 
of the oaths of the pagan Arabs, and as Muhibb ud-Din has aided 
on material points by his brochure edition, Pedersen ® has covered 
the wider field of oaths among the Semites in general. Pedersen 
gives all necessary bibliographical references. I need mention here: 
First, that there is a helpful review of Pedersen’s monograph by 
Littmann, in Der Islam, VII, 1917, p. 136. Second, that al- 
Bukhari’s 594)!9 GlwY! OLS, and his 5! 5S AS , often 
cited by Pedersen, are in vol. IV of the French translation of the 
Sahih. Third (from Goldziher’s cited article), that in the chapter 
vw! ole! Ob in as-Suyiti’s Muzhir, adapted from the At 
2K Sis gta of Ibn as-Sikkit (d. 243 H.), there is an “ énume- 
ration des anciens serments.” 

The word y at the beginning of so many of the oath formulae, 
about which there has been so much discussion (including ex- 
amples in the Qur’an itself), I can best pass over by reference to 
the note by Littmann (p. 139 in his review) to p. 19 of Pedersen. 
The word is of course not to be rendered in translation. On omis- 
sion of the second y in cases such as the work contains, see Wright, 
Arabic Grammar, II, p. 305. 

In only a few cases are the formulae complete with conclusions. 
But it will be understood that in actual usage most oaths had as 
their complement such an expression as: “. . . I will (or will not) 
do thus and so!” Or: “...So and so is (or is not) true!” This 
was always the situation when the oath was simply to strengthen 
such asservations. 





* Johs. Pedersen, Der Hid bei den Semiten, Heft III of Studien zur 
Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients, Zwanglése Beihefte zu der 
Zeitschrift “ Der Islam,” Strassburg, Triibner, 1914. 
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It would be interesting to have time and space for continuation 
of the study by comparison with oath formulae in use in Arab 
lands today. But this can be done much better by such masters 
of folklore as Dr. Canaan of Jerusalem who has often published 
material on this line, especially in The Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society. 

Goldziher wrote (p. 226, Mélanges ... Derenbourg): “ Peut-étre 
nous aurons bientét l’occasion de publir le texte complet de l’ceuvre, 
avec nos observations d’aprés le manuscrit du Caire.” This renders 


vivid one of the ancient phrases here given: yt Al ot Y oy! 
os!) sd wy 


dlolt) (63 WSS & JI ol) OLS 


WU) dam TI cr peed ULE cy etn! Grul col dae 
WTR yet yrds) VEIL Dyin epee Ui I 
(V+) abe 

AUIS op mal Goel gh SW em cpm SI AU ae 
WS Cale le Kale 8 Gl) IT IS oe poull 
De pp DI, hand 9 oS Mar AU ope (11) oper ppeline 
ea.s ped) ey pd! plans Alay “Goes ele ay! 
Wg y+ guy Ammer ol do” gter (1) 2b ole Godt visa! es 
pretty seal) poll 68 Uoeian oye ee OS LS! CUS 
peel oe Som eaes ppedly dedl of pre or pers 
Eb We Le ie Sat paFlad® pl IT 99 id opcloenll oye 
pee Va dee of On pe VIPS pel eds 

“FEW NM oe Gl pei y ple) aa A Yrs 
(MTU pb Vn gatad hyo 9 Joy je UI S3 US “Jes 
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Ye Ul O92 cy Orders ped Lal SE LSs (a5 aul 
res (\%) 4) ws Us glass 5 Ys ga Oe 99 pants Vo ot” a 
das) 37 lJ) s YY Opt 29 ly os 9 es VI red aslb 
ASUS dngd9 oo ery! Aad 69 Joy je (10) al 53 US 
Maly le) pbicl paris & pailly Sh Uh aur JVI 

ax lI) Jb 

Ae et Ai) ols ctl 
wade tp AU slg pus 


(V Vegile! Age UL | mmdl y Skis UL, ot? dle aU) dls 
ee call acct cl A aig pil WS GIL Wy Solas 
et so Ang Bly WE an 9 U gine So GN US pull y 
obo! is! haar Wil ool ell e995 Les Ob LVI (NY) Lr Y 
(VA) Bs Y glyd eg SVL Syed Ll ye “US 


ce dN le We Gl pl patty Spe pean sy oles Y gs! 
Vpllos 9 > Ae Vgmedlas! 15! ogi) Ol Ls a8 deo “1S p3 all 
o le os! ear sles ate “JeV) awh 
338 cy ol Aad) dae 399 oy coi le Sly Y agilal oes 
Soy She ad Ny eV Mg, WU) Ld Nga oly 
95 shy MNS Sal Y oll Spits pple os CY La gu 
9 ota co 8 oF a WT 
CaS Slaw cy And SW Ai pao gill tote 689 (14) UCI 
dad 3) dame B99 cy WW) Soe ppd oS ad de 8 2 3 
Sod Shots SSW She SG cally VV ge ole! ops 
SB com We Adsl ode gle Sle JI GE ly Y alls 
La) mdedl Vie choy Woga GAN) God pera yay Ly 
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id He NN ok galled ose oly oye Lend “opel pot ss 
(¥+) dulel 599 ob 

gl (V\) Se 5 ers Ng VY La) Voge Slat cps 
iS Heb 5 he “oe “y les Hy lye Hy ord 
of? OFF 

Moly le paddle pad A ory (YY) oily Y Lgl ery 
pol $3 Wg Ge ee aly VW) galls ze op 
a tle, Y cally ¥ ales ol 68 Sol gll oti ls cp oY 
gl dale 9) em 3) pet cp + cai ti dl ede 
? Us 


clyde pe Vol cley Gee VY Gly Y La! ery 

ee al oe tt gna Ay Je b WS cleyly & o9 
(YY) ae Gee ool eye Ugh any SUS gh LIL 

Ol cy GS gl (VR) abcin, VI awl oily V Lal gery 


Sas) Sys aa 
dni gl! cy su de od! cp Giall cu! ls V ey 
slog 4g poet! is! deg pee! stl de oly Abel Gas 
Gh AT oe oye eld col) Kas Lit sly (VO) alg 
ae Ssh any ST Cl Sy ob oly Med ey (TO) oS 

(VN) ptr “CH dy ITV bs 
Le Se Sle ol a5U GE Ci 
dod! GS Land ey 9 (VV) Codd Gis oily V Lgl gry 
2S Nee NG ol fe > Yael 3 YB Gs! 
gat NS peti IT AS y Sle acts ad op Ypres +o WSs 
*\ og! | eK... re ee) Ansa’ ost? 
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(VA) Led) Che oly VY Lal Guy 

(V9) obs bb Se cp lp Gils Y Lal Guy 

gor en Chl ceks (Fe) cle Glog VY La) uy 
Soe, eran s VV (M1) ces VY ch) ces V xs, 
Wy erat I etl eel ay Like Mae oe del 
ce Sl Aes AUlre Wyre LT Go dey pant ae I 

Jared) SE sore J al (FT) Poly] Y Lat Ges 
cls AU ae GIS Sach Ol Vie tang Sue Lee cL 
of 

shill) pling V Soe peas bil Jpey VY Le! os 
ce SUL Sage eV Ch! come ¥ (1k) Ue OV 
y22Vl ae Giles VY Shad ey Ve ell Gey V 
cole Oly eY (FO) Chl cory V Uday Le ol 
Sal Se eS 131 we I 


cris gall sate 


be GLI ge (PV) edt Joely pyc I oe aly Y 
als V dle, ee atin ely rl doy cle op ally Ae oe 
SN 9 VY SON cod) oy Brlee pee Sled! 4) (PV) oe 
patel) 9h 9 et par en CLV bls Vogt I o's 
Chas ol doe 56 8 oe Sb sl ite, gitly) 
(TA) ole JU 

GAs V peed ly cod) G59 VPA) ped y peel Gog V 
* UY Blog V+ ed) ge Oy ped) cy Ll ¢ oI 
Seber SW plod Uo) ors ¥ (4+) eilly oy) Gry) 





ce. “%.. 


cS ¢ & 


> £ 


& cc ¢ 
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lyn od VI Se of LUST Iybs 
ela Via “ed! “os lpi 


oly eae eV) go, Amel al IT eye eel Gly Y 
SS ee gh a) See ee 68 pgiale cole ny 3 pe 
Oye Sree GN IS oes ee 

Gls Y gel 2 obese ye hy olasl sly Y 
le rhodes! 9 cele Vig GE patrly ats Ske Sle, Las, 
gla, Leash Ny Vd ge ols! gle Gee wily chal 
(41) aor 

Jem CU ool qui Sy VI Goes! coll Gilly V 
JOLT + ae ed & Cork wy SO Sle Tad Uys ats 
pi 


(2%) do J) ele Js ole, 


> ol De J WG es ae Ce fo JI aed GI 
Aen nail) condi (£4) IVs V oe cgay JO le Sb 
pik 

a Jie aul crely SNS OF ad aul om. ot! 99 ly 9 
AU) eye! ce Joss * cus OW ad aUls ) els ‘els 
AU) 9) gl g ALS) Sol ogre) opie Woy (£9) ow be 
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7? Only Y has the \gs}ibo of the title. M.D. has del.o. Taliq here 
must mean something like “asservations.” See Lane, jb , ab. we 
(and OLN | gb ), eloquent, ete. 

12M. D. ce Y oY 

*Y , ib, with query in margin. 

+8 Sura 39.3; 17.59. Y repeats the words indicated. 

14Sura 10.19; 21.66; 26.73; 6.69, 71. 

2® Sura. 26. 73. 

1°Sura 6.109; 16.40; 24.52; 35. 40. 

17Lane and Freytag, under “\6). Y like | gus), with query. 


**M.D. adds 4 76 from the Timar MS. 
1° Y and M.D. J\2)|. See Lane, 1387. On la) see Lane, 1137, with 


his remarks on gender, and his authorities; also Ibn al-Athir, an-Nihdyah; 


ef. Hebrew ragi‘ah. Y and M.D. have Yo», here. 
*° Lane, 1576, from the Muhkam of Ibn Sida: Jl> J) gam 4) gas 


ong) Jolly ong) Jie! Jeo8 o> ° dtm! 9 de> Jlod!y. Lane says: 
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« ,, By no means clear, but reconcilable with my rendering.” The ex- 
planation here clarifies the matter and justifies Lane’s translation. 

2 Lane, from the Sihah, remarking, “ As an Arab from the desert would 
say.” He also concludes the oath, 1659 155 QlS . M.D. gives four 
other references. 

2M.D. inserts Y ; see Wright, II, 305. It may of course be in the 
Cairo MSS. ols, just below, is Landberg’s chosen reading, Y having 
aos 8, relegated to the margin. 

M.D. omits 9 . 

*Y twice ce §, correct root third occurrence and in ectay queried. 
Cf. Ibn al-Athir, an-Nihayah: "a> dé eye ry 

*M.D. notes Timir MS. has «lie. 

**The Timir MS. has beginning here a long lacuna. Lane says Gis 
in the Hejaz meant a kind of date, the word being used in many species 
names. 

**In Y, both verbs, second person. 

** On re see Lane. Prof. Torrey says aS is merely formed on 


analogy of “ M.D. has (whi . 


**Given by Lane as a frequent oath of ‘Ali. i> is here rather seeds 


of plants in general. Cf. closing lines of the text. 


** Sura 79.28; 55.6; Cf. Lane. There are several similar expressions in 
the Bible, especially in the Second Isaiah (e.g. 42.5). 

M.D. deletes ¢) with two citations as authorities. 

*° Sura 6. 97. 

*Y has the 9, the copyist probably having inserted it, for M.D. adds it 
in brackets. M.D. omits it in ey) below. 

**Lane gives ash-Shiriq as the name of an idol in the pagan era; but 
was this only another name for the sun and its idol representation? Both 
this word and u~etJ| are masculine when referring to the idols. 

** Added here because the sense requires either the rel. pro., or participle 
IV. Y twice the root Jus for Jum! 

**M. D. says he believes a word or more has fallen out here. But with 
verb IV the sense is complete. 


6 
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** Occurs just above—from confusion in the MSS., or from its turning 
up twice in the author’s notes for his work? Y has Fo » just below, 

8° Sura 55.5. Cf. Lane. 

wy com] , queried. 

*8 Sura 89.13; cf. Genesis 25. 11. 

8° End of long lacuna in Timir copy. 

“° Sura 55. 9. 

*? Marr and Jam‘ are valleys in the vicinity of Mecca, the latter a night- 
station between ‘Arafat and Mina on the Hajj. Cf. Sura 38.30; Lane 829, 
See Yaqit. 

“*In Tufail, as given by F. Krenkow, note 32, in his Diwans of Tufail 
and Tirimmah, London, Luzac (Gibb Mem. Series, XXV), 1927, there 
occurs pe instead of bas . Lane, under © 98 gives a fuller form of the 
oath: U3 cle eed) cst cs ¥3 Y . He appears to have made an 
awkward rendering, which should be: “ By the All-seeing One who taketh 
my spirit, breath by breath, I did not do thus and so!” The verse from 
Tufail refers to the ill effects suffered by camels in the hard service of 
war, raids, or long caravan marches. 

**M.D. follows the Timir MS. and other citations here, in writing 
g2\89 for Ys - 

*° On these forms, see Pedersen, p. 15, esp. notes 6-7. This paragraph is 
evidently confused in the Cairo texts, as M.D. has it the same awkward 
way as Y, with the words marked inserted immediately after ae Ju. 

“© See Pedersen, pp. 16-18, where are discussed the different meanings of 
‘amr, as life, honor, religion, etc., with sources. Parallel explanations and 
sources are given by Lane. 

« Y omitsS . 

‘M.D. lacxud. On Aad see Lane; usually with accusative. Y has... 


eos slo, M.D. JU5> 393? 

“UD. ».« - 

“° Cf. a prayer phrase of ‘Ali, cited by Lane: ©!" 9>aJ! .>Is mi 

5° 'Y omits, M. D. adds in brackets. 

51 Instead of numbering the chapters, the text has for the second and 
third >| Ol, and for the fourth and fifth Ol . 
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8 Cf. note 8, above. Quoting this paragraph, Goldziher (or his copyist) 


has ee! as well at the beginning, for 3b 9). 


% Sura 86. 1-2. 

Sura 79. 3. 

8 Y here s\2i)| but correct below. 

Ty cory, queried. 

M.D. eo MIS cr alan] i > vo ce lye JS 9 eee 
Y has ,¢) for M. D.’s gl, and SU) for gUiS . I have changed os! to 
ws for correlation with °,. above. 

oy Los, line queried. low oa means “he died,” but here in the 
citation it is parallel with Loe (jam. 

* The MSS. read la> 9, M.D. changes to Meg. I prefer Woy. 

“M.D. |o4. 

* Y corrected in text, original va 35 in margin. M. D. retains ” sls - 
Only reference to the context in the poem could determine whether the 
pledge refers to house or money. 

** Or, a vow without possibility of expiation, Lane 63. 

“Lane 75, a synonym for wage « wil> ¢ »lg>; similar to Heb. él; 
Pedersen, 7, n. 6. 

** Lane 880. Y has below LUT ° 

ey VS 9). Freytag gives only V of a as meaning iuravit; IV as 
prom(p)tus fuit, paratus in re paragenda. An-Nihdyah only cites some 


e. g.’s of ge | Ogre - 
M.D. omits! jumping from one gar to the second. His period after 


Jol 9 also wrong. 

* On vu ge see Pedersen, 163, n. 1; Wellhausen, Reste, 66; Lane 2197. 
Perhaps the meaning of _y&s as fate is derived from its meaning of time. 
vu? co is Heb. ‘ds 

* MSS. re: 

"M.D. <3) “sou] . Pedersen, 135-6, interprets “grandfather”! vs. 
the sense here; cf. Littmann, rvw., Der Islam, VII, 142, “ fortune, welfare.” 

"™M. D. inserts Jl . 

Hence comes to mean patience from restraint to one’s desires, will. 


Ci. Pedersen, 181, n. 1; 192, n. 2; 202, n. 1; 222. 
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7 Sura 49.14; cf. 52.21. MSS. have mks M. D. oe for oe 

™ MSS. ely ; but pau) \9 is more likely; cf. below. 

™ MSS. order wrongly reversed. 

7?Y wile. 

*Y has | in text as corrected reading, ¢ _» in margin. If M.D. found 
the same he does not mention it. 

78M. D. omits! 

7 All MSS. have “Y> for “Ym , the author or some copyist in the manu- 
script history having confused things from just above. Also, all have 9! 
in the first case, which should as well be Oh) > as u is in both cases under- 
stood. Y has the further confusion of jlo for J”sou'. See esp. an-Nihiyah 
for an illustrative use of the phrase; also Lane; and Pedersen 204 and 
notes, 175, and passim chap. XII. 

“ey $3. 

*M. D. Ib - 

82 Pedersen, 70; Littmann, Der Islam, VII, 38. 

8° Also cited by Wallhausen, Reste, 189 f. 

“MSS. |i - for o ~ 

*°M.D. in using quotation marks wrongly begins with |uge. Y has 
ow » for ow ps 

*°M. D. corrects(?) to Jb from a ref. in }oo% Ol godl. 

87 One of the obosb! . Y is written defectively and with a blot. M.D. 
reads ig ge 392 ch lb, but digo oJ! in a citation in note. 


as y OR" 56 - 
8° See Freytag and Lane, under ,j* 940)! yb. Our text makes no men- 


tion of the crackling ( oe) salt thrown upon the fire. Landberg jotted 


here a ref. to Lisén al-‘Arab, XIII, 238. 
°°M. D. inserts ye oy: Lisén, XIII, 238, to which Landberg refers, 


says instead of the following, this: .t>9 si> wie - 

2Y sigie. For gees)! see Lane 1902; an-Nihdya, HLF. 

°? MSS. =x 9. This passage is much confused in Y, the copyist having 
been misled by the second pre , evidently terminal and therefore a case 


of error from homoioteleuton. M.D. has brackets from after the first eae 


to after the second, noting rary 5) ged eo aol 3) . But this is a mistake; 
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otherwise the passage, even confused as it is, could not be in the Yale 
recopy from the older Cairo MS.! ce is parallel in many of its meanings 


with fond »» retaining in these its primary signification of to be pleasant, 


goodly, ete. The meaning salt is a derived one. It is through the deriv. 
inde - dncl_y “the relationship of fosterbrothers,” that milh and milha 
=hurma, dhimam, hilf, etc.; Lane 2732. 

* Cited Lane, 2732. Abu ’t-Tamhin had suffered theft of his camels by 
a tribe whom he had given needed nourishment. Although Lane gives a 
different interp., the meaning seems to be the outraged owner is giving 
himself the satisfaction of saying they will have to remember their new 
prosperity and fatness comes from his good camels! 

“M.D. >] lia. 

"M.D. a eg. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF MERERUKA? 


CHARLES F. Nims 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMMEDIATELY to the north of the pyramid of King Teti of 
Dynasty VI at Sakkarah is a group of contemporary mastabas, 
Among these one of the most noted is that of Mereruka. This 
structure contains the chapels of Mereruka, who bore the “ good 
name” Meri (section A), of his wife Wa'‘tetkhethor, with the 
“good name” Seshseshet, who was “eldest king’s daughter of his 
body ” (section B), and of Meriteti, an “ eldest king’s son of his 
body ” (section C), who is also shown on the walls both of the 
chambers of his mother, Wa‘tetkhethor, and those of Mereruka. 
Section C is actually an addition to the original structure, and its 
entrance is cut through the wall of one of the rooms of section A. 

From the time of Daressy’s publication of the inscriptions from 
this tomb complex? there have been put forth various theories 
concerning the relationships of Wa‘tetkhethor and her son Meriteti. 
Daressy called Meriteti the son of Mereruka and Wa‘tetkhethor,' 
but noted that in section C the name Meri (the “ good name” of 
Mereruka) was a later addition, and that the name of Meriteti was 
secondary.* 

Sethe, writing in 1918,° concluded that since Meriteti was called 
“king’s son of his body,” but not the son of Mereruka in the lat- 
ter’s chambers (with one exception which Sethe was inclined to 





1 The substance of this paper was presented before the American Oriental 
Society in Cleveland, April 1, 1937. 

2“ Le Mastaba de Mera,” Mémoirs de l'Institut Egyptien III (1900) 521- 
574. The publication is not complete, nor is it always accurate. 

8 Ibid. 521. 

“Ibid. 561. His words are, “ Presque partout dans les légendes et sur le 
stéle le nom de Mera a été introduit aprés coup dans les inscriptions et le 
nom de Teta-meri gravé en surcharge. Des piéces auraient done été faites 
pour un autre des fils de Mera qui s’appelaient [Memi] et [Teti‘ankh].” 
The second name is a misreading of Pepy‘ankh; the matter of the recutting 
is discussed below. 

5 AZ LIV. 55, note 1. Sethe also calls attention to the fact that Mereruka 
had an eldest son called Memi. 
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discredit), he was not the son of Mereruka, but the child of 
Wa'tetkhethor by a previous marriage to a king. Drawing on 
Erman’s incomplete collation, he points out that in the inscription 
in Meriteti’s tomb which reads “the hereditary noble Meri, his 
eldest son of his body,’ * the words “ Meri, his son ” were inserted 
over an earlier “ king’s son.” 

Recently Walter Federn, in an article “Die Kénigin Sesch- 
seschet,” ® has entered into this problem in some detail. Accepting 
Sethe’s position that Meriteti was actually the son of a king, he 
reinforces this contention by pointing out that Meriteti was 
“worthy in the presence of his father ” and “ lector priest of his 
father,” ° which designations were used in Dynasty IV only of actual 
sons of the king.2® That Wa'tetkhethor does not call herself 
“queen” in her tomb he attributes to her royal husband’s having 
divorced her. From the fact that in the tomb of Meriteti the 
pyramid of Pepy I is named in titles 18 times, while the pyramid 
of Teti occurs only twice," he judges that Wa‘tetkhethor was the 
daughter of Teti and the wife of Pepy I. He identifies her with 
a Seshseshet shown on a fragment from the pyramid temple of Teti, 
where this woman bears a title borne in Dynasty IV by queens 
only. He believes this relief was carved after Teti’s death. The 
marriage of Pepy I to Wa‘tetkhethor seems, says the author, to 
have been for political reasons, and he connects the supposed di- 
vorce with the secret proceedings in the harem mentioned in the 
autobiography of Uni.** Quoting Sethe’s observations on the 





®Sethe’s words are, “Ausnahme vielleicht a.a.O. [Daressy, op. cit.] S. 
541, falls es sich dort nicht um eine andere Person gleichen Namens handelt 
oder, was noch wahrscheinlicher ist, eine Verschreibung oder Verlesung fiir 
[Teti‘ankh] vorliegt, vgl.a.a.O. S.548; Erman hat die in Rede stehende 
Stelle leider nicht kollationiert.” But the mistake is Daressy’s reading 
Teti‘ankh for Pepy‘ankh. 

"'Iry-p't Mrt s3.f &méw nt ht.f. 

* Orientalia V (1936) 379-384. This article was called to my attention 
by Professor Edgerton. 

°"Im3bw hr it.f and hrw-hbt nt it.f. 

10H. Junker, Giza II. 33; W. Federn, WZKM XLII (1935) 178. 

“ Actually the name of the Pepy I pyramid occurs 33 times and that of 
the Teti pyramid 3 times; Federn’s count is based on Daressy’s incomplete 
publication. 

12 The title is “bull on a standard” with hm(t) ntr; cf. J. E. Quibell, 
Excavations at Saqqara, 1907-08 pl. LIV. 4. 

18 Cf. K. Sethe, Urk. I. 100. 
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palimpsest of “Meri, his son” over “king’s son” in Meriteti’s 
chambers, Federn concludes that Meriteti was forced to renounce 
his claim of royal heir, and that since he appears as a youth with a 
sidelock in the chambers of his elders, but in his own tomb is shown 
as an adult invested with the highest titles of Mereruka, and has a 
wife and children, this renunciation took place at least twenty 
years after the marriage of Wa‘tetkhethor to Mereruka, and prob- 
ably soon before or shortly after the death of Pepy I. 

None of the above treatments has had the advantage of a care- 
ful collation of the inscriptions; moreover, both Sethe and Federn 
have overlooked the statement of Daressy that in section C the 
name of Meriteti was secondary, and Federn has not dealt with 
the exception noted by Sethe. Before dealing with the above con- 
clusions a precise statement of the evidence of the inscriptions is 
necessary.** 

In the chambers of Wa‘tetkhethor (section B) Meriteti appears 
six times, shown as a child with sidelock, with the inscription read- 
ing “her eldest son, her beloved, Meriteti, whose good name is 
Meri.” ** 

In the chambers of Mereruka (section A) Meriteti appears six 
times. Five times he is shown as a youth with sidelock; with two 
of these figures the inscription is “eldest king’s son of his body, 
his beloved, worthy in the presence of his father and in the pres- 
ence of the great god, Meriteti,”** and once the “ worthy ” for- 
mula is missing.*’ Originally there followed in these three in- 
scriptions “ whose good name is Meri,” but this has been erased in 
each case.** In each of these three reliefs the cutting, though of 
good quality, gives the distinct impression that the figure and the 
inscription were added after the original decoration of the walls. 
In the other two cases, in which the additional “ whose good name 





* This evidence was collected during my season with the Sakkarah Ex- 
pedition of the Oriental Institute. The evidence from sections B and C is 
from my notes; that from section A appears in The Mastaba of Mereruka, 
2 vols. (OIP XXXI, XXXIX). References to this publication will be cited 
as Mereruka, with plate numbers. 

18 §2.§ §msw mry.s Mry-ttt rn.f nfr Mri. 

16 §3 niéwt nt ht.f émsw mry.f im3hw hrit.f hr ntr ‘3 Mry-ttt; cf. Mere- 
ruka 8, 23c. 

17 Thid. 46. 

*8T can give no explanation for this erasure. 
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is Meri” was never present, there can be no doubt that the figure 
and inscriptions were later additions.’ In the sixth occurrence, 
Meriteti appears as an adult (though without beard) and with the 
accompanying inscription “his (i.e., Mereruka’s) eldest son, 
Meriteti.” 2° In this last case both the figure and the inscription 
are part of the original decoration of the wall. 

Coming to Meriteti’s own tomb (section C), we note that instead 
of there having been one name on the walls previous to that of 
Meriteti, there were actually two; i. e., the present and final version 
of the inscription is the third. 

The person for whom the tomb was originally intended had 41 
of the titles of Mereruka, and 8 others not held by the older man, 
including “ eldest king’s son of his body ” and “ lector priest of his 
father.” ** At the time of the original decoration the west wall 
and west portions of the north and south walls of chamber C 4 were 
left unfinished. The owner of the tomb is shown as an adult in all 
but one place, where he appears in a palanquin as a child with side- 
lock.2? His name has been obliterated, but the cartouche of Teti as 
part of the name is still visible in places. Since the tomb connects 
with that of Mereruka, and the owner was “ eldest king’s son of 
his body,” it seems impossible to escape the conclusion that these 
chambers were originally intended for Meriteti. 

In the first recutting, the “ king’s son ” of the inscriptions was 
erased and “ Meri, his son ” substituted. The name of the earlier 
owner was almost entirely obliterated in the majority of cases, and 
the name Pepy‘ankh was inserted. The undecorated parts of 
chamber C 4 were finished in keeping with the new readings. The 
recutting of the name is crude, and the decoration of chamber C 4 
belonging to this period consists of ragged gouges. 

In the third version the “‘ankh” of the name Pepy‘ankh was 
erased, and the Pepy cartouche was incorporated into the added 
name of the Pepy I pyramid and titles, so that the resulting in- 
scription read “inspector of prophets of the pyramid (-town) of 





* Ibid. 48¢, 177. 

* Ibid. 88. This is Sethe’s exception, but there is no justification for his 
doubts (cf. above, note 6). In the same scene, in front of Meriteti, appears 
“his (i.e, Mereruka’s) eldest son, lector priest, Memi,” on which ef. 
below, p. 642. 

83 nlswt Smsw nt ht.f and hrw-hbt nt it.f. 

*? Chamber C 1, north wall, above doorway leading to chamber C 3. 
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Pepy I,” ** following which was further added “ king’s son, count, 
sole companion, Meriteti.” ** Often it was necessary to erase part 
of the accompanying scene to add this inscription. The final work 
is quite good in execution. To this period belong both the entrance 
jambs and probably the majority, if not all, of the names of the 
servitors. It should be emphasized that all of the occurrences of 
the Pepy I pyramid belong to this final phase of the inscriptions, 

The figure and the inscriptions of the son Ihimsaf and the wife 
were added subsequent to the original decoration of the walls.” 
Since these additions were allowed to remain, it is probable that 
they represent the son and wife of Meriteti. But the execution is 
much inferior to the third version of the inscriptions, and it is im- 
possible to tell how long after the original decoration of the walls 
these figures and inscriptions were added. Over one of the figures 
of the son the inscription originally read, “his eldest son, worthy 
in the presence of his father, lector priest of his father, Ihimsaf.” * 
Later this was changed, and the final version is merely “ eldest 
lector priest, I[himsaf.” 27 

In seeking to identify Pepy‘ankh we must consider the appear- 
ance in Mereruka’s tomb of a person who is called “his (i.e, 
Mereruka’s) eldest son, Memi.” In five of the six places where 


this person is shown his name has been erased; once the name 
Pepy‘ankh has been inserted in paint over the erasure, and in 
another case faint painted traces of the cartouche and the two P’s 
of the name Pepy remain. In the instance where Memi’s name 
has not been erased, he stands in the same scene with Meriteti, who 
is also here called Mereruka’s eldest son.** In each case where the 
evidence is still extant, Memi is shown as a bearded adult. 





23 Shd hm-ntr mn-nfr-Ppy. 

** 83 niswt h3ty-‘ §mr-w'ty Mry-ttt. There are some slight variants to 
these forms. 

*6 There may be an exception to this. W. Wreszinski, Atlas III. Taf. 
VIII, upper picture, shows a fragment from Meriteti’s tomb giving the 
lower part of a scene of a man and a woman (whose figure is smaller) 
seated in a palanquin. This scene is from chamber C 1, east wall, and is 
undoubtedly part of the original decoration, but it is not possible to say 
that the woman is the same as the one portrayed in the later additions. 

26 §3.f &msw im3zhw br it.f hrw-hbt nt it.f Ihy-m-s3.f. 

°™ Hrw-hbt &mséw ’Ihy-m-s}.f. In two other cases the s3.f of the inscrip- 
tion accompanying the figure was erased, and once an additional inscription 
was added. 

28 Memi appears in these places: (1) Mereruka 23a, name erased, with 
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As to the identity of Pepy‘ankh, several alternatives should be 
considered. The first thought might be that he was Meriteti, but 
this seems highly improbable on several grounds. If Meriteti had 
changed his name, it seems hardly reasonable that he would have 
reverted later to the name he first held; moreover, in Mereruka’s 
chambers the name and rank of Meriteti remain the same; 
Pepy‘ankh was inserted only over the name of Memi. Since the 
changes in the C chambers are so thorough, and especially since 
the style of the parts of these chambers in which the decoration 
was completed by Pepy‘ankh is in such contrast to the original, I 
believe these considerations point to Pepy‘ankh’s having been a 
person different from Meriteti. 

Pepy‘ankh could hardly have been unrelated to Mereruka, since 
he takes such pains to call himself “ Meri’s son” in the tomb in 
which his name has been introduced. Nor does it seem probable 
that he was a son originally unnamed in the tomb of Mereruka, as 
four other sons appear,?® while only the name of Memi has been 
erased. It seems to me that the most probable solution is that 
Pepy‘ankh was Memi, especially since the “ eldest ” of the original 
inscriptions was often retained in the recutting of the C chamber 
inscriptions, and in one case “ Meri, his eldest son” is written in 
that part of the tomb which was finished in the second phase. 

We can now return to a consideration of Federn’s conclusions. 
Apart from the feeling that it would not have been politically ex- 
pedient for any king, having married the eldest daughter of his 
predecessor for political reasons, and having had by her a son who 
would be heir to the throne, to divorce her and to allow her then 
to marry the chief functionary of the realm (Mereruka was vizier), 
at the same time letting the son retain his rank as heir, there are 
several concrete objections to Federn’s position. 


1. Junker has demonstrated that the rank of “ king’s son,” with 
or without the additional “of his body,” was borne not only by 
the king’s actual child, but also by his grandchild and perhaps even 





painted traces of Pp[y]; the traces are not shown on the plate. (2) Ibid. 
65a, name erased, here a palimpsest over an earlier name. (3) Ibid. 88, 
name not erased. (4) Ibid. 128, name erased. (5) Ibid. 154, name erased, 
and Ppy-‘nb inserted in paint. (6) Ibid. 171, name erased. 

* These sons are: (1) ‘Apref, ibid. 154. (2) Nefer, ibid. 158. (3) 
Khenti, ibid. 88, 158. (4) Khenu, ibid. 7. 
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by his great-grandchild,*° and Federn has come to similar con- 
clusions.** Since Wa‘tetkhethor was “eldest king’s daughter of 
his body,” ** perhaps the daughter of Teti,** Meriteti would be 
entitled to the rank of “ king’s son ” through her. 


2. Though in Dynasty IV only the actual son of a king seems 
to have been “ worthy in the presence of his father” and “ lector 
priest of his father,” the fact that Ihimsaf originally bore these 
titles shows that here, at least, they did not carry the same sig- 
nificance.** 


3. Meriteti is actually called Mereruka’s eldest son in one 
instance.** 


4. There is nothing to indicate that the original decoration of 
the entire group of chambers A, B, and C of Mereruka’s mastaba 
was not done in Teti’s reign; indeed, from the position of the 
mastaba near the pyramid of Teti it would naturally be assumed 
that Mereruka, as well as the others whose mastabas are nearby, 
lived and held office under Teti. 

There is some evidence which lends support to this date. In the 
list of estates in Mereruka’s chapel the extant portions give the 
names of kings Ikawhor, Unis, and Teti,** and while several names 


are lost, there is nothing to suggest that the name of Pepy I was 
among them. This would give further support to the dating of 
the mastaba to the reign of Teti. 

Moreover, I believe that further evidence can be obtained from 
the mastaba of the vizier Khentika.*7 This mastaba, which is simi- 
lar to that of Mereruka in that the whole interior is filled with 
rooms, appears, both from the style of its reliefs and from its posi- 





8° H. Junker, Giza I. 9f., 152 f.; Giza II. 32-39. 

81 W. Federn, WZKM XLII (1935), 172-181. 

82 §3(t) niswt nit ht.f &msw(t). 

8° G. Jéquier, in his article “ Les femmes de Pepi II” Studies Presented 
to F. Ll. Griffith 11 ff., goes as far as to say that Wa'‘tetkhethor was the 
granddaughter of great-granddaughter of a king; I know of no evidence 
to support his conclusion. 

** It seems highly improbable that Ihimsaf would have been so designated 
in anticipation of his father’s accession to the throne. 

8° Cf. above, p. 641 and note 20. Sethe’s suggestion that this may have 
been another person by the same name seems highly improbable. 

8° Mereruka 49. 

**To be published shortly by R. Macramallah. 
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tion, to be the latest of the major group so far discovered about the 

yramid of Teti. This official was connected with the pyramids of 
both Teti and Pepy I. Khentika had a son who six times is named 
Tetidjedi, while a youth who may well have been the same person 
js called Pepydjedi on the walls of the room containing the burial 
pit of Khentika (where Pepydjedi occupies the same relative posi- 
tion on the wall as does Tetidjedi in other rooms) and on his own 
stele erected independently in one of the rooms of his father’s 
mastaba.** If this belief is correct, it seems that the occasion for 
changing the son’s name would have been the death of Teti and the 
accession of Pepy I. I believe that this indicates that the decora- 
tion of the tomb of Khentika was begun before the death of Teti 
and was finished under his successor, giving an earlier date for 
Mereruka.*® 


5. We have seen that, in Meriteti’s chapel, the palimpsest “ Meri, 
his son” was inserted, in all probability, by another person, and, 
indeed, Meriteti is still “ king’s son” (though not “ eldest, of his 
body ”) in the final inscriptions. 


6. Since the figures of Meriteti in Mereruka’s tomb, in those 
cases where he is called “ king’s son,” seem to have been introduced 
subsequently to the original decoration of the walls, this may indi- 
cate that he was not yet born when the cutting of the reliefs was 
begun. However, Wa‘tetkhethor always appears with Mereruka on 
the walls of his chambers as part of the original decoration, show- 
ing that their marriage had already taken place before the decora- 
tion of Mereruka’s chapel was begun. 

7. Finally, it should be pointed out that there are three other 
“king’s daughters ” named “ Seshseshet ” shown in the neighboring 
mastabas, and that one of these was also “ eldest king’s daughter of 





** A block reused in the floor of the room with burial pit has the name 
“Teti‘ankh the middle.” This would probably indicate that the floor had 
been laid some time during the reign of Pepy I. 

** Since there are approximately 100 minor functionaries named in 
Mereruka’s own chambers, I have made careful comparison of them with 
the names appearing in the nearby mastabas of Kagemni, Shepesptah, 
Neferseshemré', ‘Ankhmahor, Neferseshemptah, and Khentika. Only 19 of 
the names, mostly common ones, are the same, and only in the case of two 
“ka-servants ” from the mastaba of Shepsesptah are the titles identical. 
This gives negative results in the matter of relative dating. 
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his body,” as was Wa‘tetkhethor.*® Moreover, any consideration of 
the royal family, and especially any theory as to the political 
importance of the king’s eldest daughter, must take account of a 
woman named Inti, who was “eldest king’ daughter of his body 
(attached to) the pyramid (-town) of Teti” and “ eldest king’s 
daughter of his body (attached to) the pyramid(-town) of Pepy 
I.” ** She had the title “companion of Horus,” otherwise known 
only as belonging to the queens of Dynasties IV and VI. This 
raises some doubt as to whether the title accompanying the name 
Seshseshet on the Teti pyramid temple fragment * actually indi- 
cates a queen. And since there were three other women, approxi- 
mately contemporary, who had the same Seshseshet, the person 
shown on this fragment cannot be identified with Wa‘tetkhethor 
with any certainty, apart from the consideration that it may depict 
a fifth woman otherwise unknown. 


I believe that the cumulative weight of these observations makes 
it unnecessary to accept Federn’s conclusions, and that the evi- 
dence points to Meriteti’s having been actually the son of Mereruka 
and Wa‘tetkhethor, as Daressy believed. The same considerations 
militate against the necessity of concluding that Wa‘tetkhethor was 
a queen. Though it is somewhat difficult to form any theory con- 


cerning the history of Mereruka’s tomb and the adjoining chapels, 





*° They are: (1) 83(t) ntSwt nit ht.f Sssst, also called Sétt, the wife of 
Shepsesptah, cf. J. E. Quibell and A. G. K. Hayter, Teti Pyramid, North 
Side 20-23. (2) S3(t) ntswt nit ht.f Nb-ht-nbty rn.é nfr Sésst, the wife 
of Kagemni, cf. F. W. von Bissing, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai I. pls. XX, 
XXI. (3) S3t ntswt nit ht.f sméwt Sssst, the wife of Neferseshemptah, 
ef. J. Capart, Un rue de tombeauw XCVII. 

1 83(t) nlswt Smswt nit ht.f (nit) dd-swt-Ttt and s3(t) ntswt sméswt 
nit ht.f (nit) mn-nfr-Ppy. Such a designation with the name of a 
pyramid is usually considered to show relationship to the king whose 
pyramid is named; I do not know how to interpret this case. Inti’s 
mastaba, situated southwest of the mastaba of Khentika, has not been 
published; the quoted passages are from the stele, side pieces, and lintel 
above the stele still in position. The rest of the structure is of mud brick. 
In the spring of 1936 there was also a lintel from this tomb in the store 
room within the mastaba of Kagemni. 

*2 Cf. above, p. 639 and note 12. 

*® Where two “eldest” sons appear, it is usually considered that one of 
them has died. But in this case, at least, may it not be possible that each 
was the “eldest” son of his own mother? 
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it seems to me that the following is the most probable conclusion 
in view of the evidence. 

At the time Mereruka began the decoration of his chambers, in 
the reign of Teti, he was already married to the “ king’s daughter ” 
Wa'tetkhethor, who is always shown with him on the walls of the 
chambers of his tomb, but he had one or more sons by a previous 
marriage, the eldest being Memi. That Memi was not Wa'tetk- 
hethor’s son seems certain from the fact that he is not shown in her 
tomb, nor does he have the rank of “king’s son”; he is always 
shown as a person older than Meriteti. Perhaps before the com- 
pletion of the reliefs of Mereruka’s chambers and the beginning of 
those of Wa‘tetkhethor, Meriteti was born. His figure was then 
introduced in several places, and if original in that part finished 
later.** Soon afterwards the additional tomb for Meriteti was 
built, and its decoration begun, but not finished. Meriteti bore the 
high titles of Mereruka as his hereditary right, and was shown as 
an adult, it may be even in anticipation of his attainment of man- 
hood.*® That Memi was passed over and Meriteti became the heir 
of Mereruka was probably due to the position of Meriteti as grand- 
son of the king. About the time of the accession of Pepy I, Mere- 
ruka probably already having died,*® Memi assumed the name of 
Pepy‘ankh, doubtless for political purposes, and was able to usurp 
temporarily the tomb of his younger half-brother. Later, however, 
Meriteti regained his own property, and reintroduced his name into 
the inscriptions. 





“The decoration of chamber A 10, where Meriteti is called Mereruka’s 
eldest son, and where the figure is original, is decidedly inferior to that 
of the rest of the A section (with the exception of A 12, where the work is 
similar to that in A10). In Wa'‘tetkhethor’s chambers the relief is also 
of poor quality. This suggests that these were decorated by another artist 
and probably at another time than the other room of the A chambers. 

““It is not necessary to assume that these titles required active partici- 
pation in the office. For instance, Kagemni and Khentika were both “ real 
viziers,” which would seem to indicate that in some cases the title of vizier 
was honorific; ef. B. Gunn in Teti Pyramid Cemeteries 109, note 3. How- 
ever, Professor Edgerton has pointed out to me that in Wb. II. 13. 22 m3* 
used with a title is taken to mean, “ein Beamter wie er sein muss,” which 
would weigh against this conclusion. 

““Mereruka was a man of middle age at the time of his death; cf. the 
report of Dr. Douglas Derry in Teti Pyramid Cemeteries 26. 











EARLY PROHIBITIONS OF TOBACCO IN CHINA 
AND MANCHURIA 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tosacco began to appear in Eastern Asia about three-quarters 
of a century after the Columbian discovery of the Americas: in the 
Philippines before 1575, Japan about 1590, Macao around 1600, 
Java in 1601, India about 1605, Ceylon in 1610, and Korea about 
1616. The earliest dates for the importation of tobacco into China 
(beyond the Portuguese colony on the island of Macao) and into 
Manchuria are not so certain. It was surely present in south- 
eastern China during the first quarter of the 17th century, and 
Manchuria probably adopted it from Korea not long after. 

No sure reference to tobacco occurs in Chinese literature before 
1600.1 The late Dr. Berthold Laufer, in Tobacco and its use in 
Asia (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1924, leaflet 
no. 18, 57-95), cites the writings of Chang Chieh-pin 5&4 4 
(T. Ching-yiieh fF), 1563-1640, a physician from Shan-yin, 
Chekiang,’ and indeed he may well have been the first Chinese to 
write on tobacco.* A contemporary author, possibly even an earlier 
one, Yao Lii Mk, a poet and essayist of the Wan-li period (1573- 
1620) * and a native of P‘u-t‘ien, Fukien, confirms Chang’s state- 





1 Miss E. D. Edwards, “ The miscellanea of I-shan: a little known work 
of Li Shang-yin 45 5 (xe ly) 813-858,” BSOS, 5 (1928-30). 757-85, 
translated one 9th century piece of writing as follows: HAE 
[it is bad form] “to eat or smoke in the presence of superiors.” (See 
p- 772). Dr. Lionel Giles corrected this (BSOS, 6. 637): “ ih is simply 
‘to smoke.’” What Dr. Giles should have written was that means “ to 
swallow, gulp down,” never “to smoke.” Miss Edwards has accepted Dr. 
Giles’ correction uncritically in her book Chinese Prose Literature of the 
T‘ang Period I (London, 1937), 136. 

2 Correct Laufer, idem 59, who writes Shansi. 

*See his Ching-yiieh ch‘iian shu 5 i Ay ge 48/24b-25b, entry no. 77. 
Mr. Ts‘ui Chung-hsiu #463} has written the biography of Chang Chieb- 
pin for the Dictionary of Ch*ing Biography, which is shortly to be published. 

*I have searched in vain for the exact dates of his birth and death, and 
for the date of publication of his book, the Lu shu Be. The Fukien 
provincial gazetteer meas of 1869 (213/30a), Dr. Arthur W. Hummel 
tells me, simply puts him in the above mentioned reign. The book is briefly 
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ments. He declares: “There is a plant called tan-pa-ku #RE He 
produced in Luzon. Another name is hsiin M@. You take fire and 
light one end and put the other end in your mouth. The smoke 
goes down your throat through the pipe. It can make one tipsy, 
but it can [likewise] keep one clear of malaria. People have brought 
it to Chang-chou [Fukien] and planted it, and now there is more 
there than in Luzon, and it is exported and sold to that country. 
At present [my native district of] Pu has tan-pa-ku. It is com- 
monly called gold-silk-smoke 4>#%A®. Its leaves are like those of 
the lichee. After these are pounded, the juice [extracted there- 
from] can kill off lice on the scalp. The leaves make the tobacco.” ® 

Other slightly later writers are in general agreement. Fang 
I-chih FLA (chin-shih 1640, d. 1667), whom Dr. Hu Shih 
once called “the first phonologist of China,” for example, writes 
in the Wu li hsiao shih Yp¥P FR, completed 1664, 9/28b° that 
the tan-pa-ku smoke plant #RICAAIAR was brought to Chang- 
chou and Ch‘iian-chou, Fukien province, at the end of the Wan-li 
period. He adds, “It was manufactured by a certain Ma 5, and 
called tan-jo-kuo #R PF. It spread by degrees to the Nine bor- 
ders and now everyone holds a long pipe in his mouth and lights 
and inhales and exhales. Some are intoxicated and fall to the 
ground.” Pére Louis le Comte (1655-1728), who arrived in China 
in 1687, and wrote to Paris shortly thereafter of the products of 
the country, asserted that tobacco was introduced through the 
ports of Fukien at the end of the 16th century or the beginning 
of the 17th.’ 

It was not long before prohibitions began to appear. The first 
recorded in China dates from 1637.8 Unhappily the edict itself 





described in the Imperial Catalogue Wr eee UE 128/7a, but seems 
no longer to be extant. 

* Reprinted in the Chin ssu lu BEBE: preface dated 1737, la. See 
Wang Shih-han 7. bin $e b. 1707, chin-shih 1733: 7's‘ung mu Wang shih 
i shu REE RRS: 

*The page reference is to the manuscript copy in the Ssu k‘u ch‘iian shu 
preserved in the National Library of Peiping. See also W. F. Mayers, 
Notes and Queries I, 5 (May 31, 1867), 61. 

"Letter to the Comte de Crecy included in the Nouveaux Mémoires I, 
Paris 1696. See Pfister, Louis, Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques 
sur les Jésuites de Vancienne mission de Chine I, 422. 

* Dunhill, The Pipe Book, 105, refers to an imperial edict of 1612, which 
I have not been able to track down. 
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seems not to have come down to us;* so we must depend upon a 
contemporary report. Shen Han-kuang FAYBIE, 1619-1677, 2 
native of Yung-nien, Chihli province, wrote as follows: “In the 
year ting-ch‘ow [1637], when I was at the capital, I saw an edict 
forbidding [the use of] tobacco #4. I did not know what tobacco 
was. In the year wu-yin [1638], after the defense of the city,” 
I gradually noticed a few people in my district using it, but they 
were attendants, people of the lower classes, and soldiers. After a 
while many people of the upper classes -{-J\ took it. Now I hear 
that even among the occupants of the women’s quarters there are 
some who use it. This is remarkable. There is more than one 
variety of tobacco J. [Fu] chien yen ##}§ and Man 7% [chou] 
yen fj are especially expensive. It also grows where I live. The 
leaves are of the same sort as palm leaves, but smaller. One must 
strip [each plant] of all but six or seven leaves. When they have 
been dried they have to be chopped up. When one drinks it, one 
becomes terribly confused to the point of collapse. I have not seen 
anything written on this plant. I do not know when it began; 
most probably not more than thirty years ago.” ™ 

The Japanese-Chinese Encyclopaedia, Wakan Sansai Zue #@ 
=F HB * 99/21a, records a second decree, issued 1638, which 
read: “Those who hawk clandestinely Tobacco, and sell it to 
foreigners, shall, no matter the quantity sold, be decapitated, and 
their heads exposed on a pike.” A third is mentioned by Mayers 





®*The Shih lu : esa or Authentic Record, of the Ch‘ung-chen period, 
1628-1644, where such an edict would most probably have been preserved, 
is not extant, nor are the archives of these closing years of the Ming house. 
They were either accidentally destroyed in the fighting about Peking in 
1644, or wilfully done away with by the conquering Manchus. 

2° The Manchus raided the two provinces of Chihli and Shantung in 1638, 
from T‘ungchou to Tsinan. See E. H. Parker, “The Manchus in China,” 
The China Review XV, 5, 264. 

11From the Ch‘ih-shan-t‘ang fu shih Wee Hh, reprinted in the 
Chin ssu lu 3a. 

#2 This work is by Terashima, Rydan BR: a physician and native 
of Osaka. The preface is dated 1713. The sources cited, Pen ts‘ao tung 
ch‘iian ALES al by Shen Mu PF (fl. 1644-1662), the PYeng-ch‘i (Sze.) 
lei chi SEAR BL: and the gazetteer of Chang-chou (Fukien) ten 
presumably the one of 1628, are not at my disposal. This particular pas- 
sage has been translated by Gustave Schlegel in Notes and Queries I, 7 
(July 31, 1867), 93. 
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(op. cit.), dated 1640.** Wang P‘u (or Pu or Fu] 3H, a native 
of Tsui-li, Chekiang, mentions another, three years later, as fol- 
lows: “ Tobacco leaves 49H first appeared in Fukien. The people 
beyond the [northern] border are subject to diseases caused by 
extreme cold, and cannot be cured without tobacco. People in 
Manchuria reach the place where they will exchange a horse for a 
catty of tobacco. In Ch‘ung-chen kuei-wer [1643] an edict was 
issued: ‘A sentence of banishment will be passed on those people 
who secretly sow.’ But the penalty was light and the gain great. 
The people paid no heed to the command. Whereupon an order 
was issued [changing the penalty to] execution. But not long after, 
because the soldiers on the northern border could not be cured of 
sickness due to cold, the edict was withdrawn. When I was a child, 
I did not know what tobacco was. At the end of the Ch‘ung-chen 
period our country was planted everywhere with tobacco. So there 
are not even youngsters of two feet [high] who are not smoking 
it. How suddenly (disastrously fast?) customs change!” ** 

It was no wonder then that Fang I-chih, another contemporary 
(cited above), who was in Peking taking the palace examinations 
in 1640 and continued on for a short while at the Hanlin Academy, 
should have written: “ It [tobacco] was severely prohibited in the 
period of Ch‘ung-chen, but this did not stop [its use or pro- 
duction ].” 1° 

Meanwhile similar prohibitions were being enacted in nearby 
Mukden, then under Manchu control, one of which has fortunately 
been preserved in two copies in its original form, in Manchu and 
Chinese.** It is dated Ch‘ung-teh 4/6/26 (July 26, 1639), and 
reads (in translation) as follows: 





** Mayers makes it the 13th year of Tsung Cheng (= Ch‘ung-chen)— 
A. D. 1641—which is a slight miscalculation, or a misprint. 

See Yin an so yii , 3b-4a, reprinted in the Shuo ling = ; 
ff 10, compiled by lh St AQF chin-shih 1679. ld 

** Wu li hsiao shih 9/28b. Cf. also the remarks of Li Shih-hung 
(or ALA),). 1618-1697, quoted by Kuo Po-ts‘ang Ep ice 2 in Min ch‘an lu é 
cabese 5 2 1/24, publ. 1886. (For translation of them, see Swingle, 
Orientalia added, Library of Congress, 1932-1933, 12-13). 

1°One is in the Palace Museum, Peking ABX , and the other is in 
the private collection of Mr. Lo Chen-yii Bik: Hsinking, Manchoukuo. 
The first is reproduced in Wen hsien ts‘ung pien XR » no. 12, and in 
Walter Fuchs, Beitrége zur Mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur 
(Tokyo, 1936). 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE BOARD OF REVENUE 


To officials and citizens Kt KX ; be it known: Tobacco may not be eaten 
or sold. The board has prohibited it several times already. Recently the 
princes, bei-le [princes of the third order], and bei-tzuw [princes of the 
fourth order] have put a stop to it, but there are people who are recalej- 
trant or ignorant, who do not heed orders, and who still plant, consume, 
and sell it. Do they not consider this, that in former times when there 
was no tobacco,—what harm had we? From now on it must certainly be 
prohibited. If there are those who disobey regulations and are caught in 
the act, they shall be treated as though they were bandits, and shall be 
sentenced to the cangue for eight days, and made to walk through the eight 
gates [i.e. Fengtien]. Besides being beaten by the whip and having their 
ears pierced, they shall also be fined nine ounces of silver, which shall be 
presented to the one who apprehends them. If someone sees [an offender] 
at an earlier time, but does not seize him, let another arrest him together 
with the first mentioned and both shall be treated according to the same 
law. If there are those who plant tobacco, the captain of a company and 
the lieutenants, even though they express ignorance of the same, are in- 
criminated and must share in the penalty. A lieutenant in a village must 
suffer fifty strokes of the lash. In case a slave informs on his master, 
and his information is correct, he is a free man. The captains of every 
banner must copy this proclamation and post it in their areas, that every 
one may be informed. A special proclamation." 


Another edict, issued under the same Manchu emperor, dated 
1641, is referred to by A. F. in Notes and Queries, no. 7 (July 31, 
1867), 93, as follows: He “totally forbids tobacco smoking, and 
declares that the practice is a more heinous crime than even that 
of neglecting archery, attention to which was to the warlike 
Manchus the first of duties.” 

Intelligent people were confused in their minds about this new 
plant. Chang Chieh-pin, who was a doctor, records the very in- 
teresting observation: “ When the Chinese army penetrated the 
region [of Yiinnan] and suffered from malaria, all except one 
battalion became seriously ill. It turned out that those who seemed 





17The words for tobacco used throughout this order are respectively 


tan-po-kuet JY Ey ff and dambagu 5 . Dr. George A. Kennedy of Yale 
University, who has given me some aid in the translation of this bi-lingual 
text, informs me that the Manchu and Chinese renderings are not exactly 
parallel. 
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to be immune from the disease had the habit of using tobacco.” * 
He, therefore, says Laufer, recommended it highly “as a remedy 
in expelling colds, for malaria caused by mountain mists, for re- 
ducing the swellings brought about by dropsy, and for counter- 
acting cholera.” Others were not so sure. Hsii Shih-chi RA et 
(1578-1646), president of the board of punishments in the closing 
months of 1642, remarked—perhaps because his was the official 
viewpoint—on the ancient treachery of wine, and the modern peril 
of tobacco.’ Fang I-chih wrote: “ It can drive away rheumatism, 
and break up a cold, but if one continually [smokes], one’s lungs 
will be dried up and can be cured by no medicines; when there 
are signs of a patient suddenly coughing up yellow water he will 
die.” *° 

These were some of the horrified comments of the first to meet 
with tobacco. A decade or two later the opinion of writers was 
beginning to veer in favor of the weed. Wrote the fine scholar 
Shih Jun-chang #iP3%, 1618-1683, “A certain Chang Hsiin 5 #j 
(T. Chung-shu fp}#x) of Shan-yin, Chekiang, says, If one stops 
smoking while suffering from dysentery the disease will cease. 
But later your dysentery is all the worse. A countryman to the 
south [of my district], belonging to the clan of Meng x, is a 
cultivator of bees. Near his farm is land which grows tobacco. 
When the bees suck the tobacco blossoms they die immediately, 
and the honey is ruined. So we know that tobacco is poisonous. 
Hence we should not be in close companionship with it. Those 
who are interested in length of days say: If you keep on swallowing 
your saliva you will gain eternal life. Have you not noticed that 
the character huo 7& [live] is made up of ch‘ien F-, k‘ou [], shut 
7k [thousand, mouths, water]? But now if you burn your throat 
and fill your lungs with smoke, can you keep on living and use 
this poisonous fire? A friend of mine who is a tremendous smoker, 
and smokes over a hundred times a day, fell into a strange ailment. 
His head became as large as a peck basket, his gums developed 
sores producing a pint of pus, making neighboring rooms mal- 
odorous, and he nearly perished, but recovered. This tobacco 








* Cf. Laufer, op. cit., 59. 

* Quoted by Ku Yen-wu RA JR FH (1613-82) in his Jih chih lu B A gk. 
(Reprinted in the Chin ssu lu, 2b-3a.) 

2° Op. vit. : 
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originally came from abroad. But now it has been acclimated every. 
where until it is a native product, and its poison has disappeared.” 

A younger contemporary of note, Wang Shih-chen +i, 1634. 
1711, included the following yarn in his Fen kan yii hua Fp} 
GRag : °° “ Han T’an $9E (T. Mu-lu HHH [1637-1704]) loved to 
smoke tobacco and drink wine. In K‘ang-hsi mao-wu [1678], when 
the throne appointed him and me to go to the [chii-jen] military 
examination halls as examiners, he would not let his hand be 
separated for a moment from his wine cup and his tobacco pipe, 
I jokingly remarked: ‘ These two things are for you as bear and 
fish were to the ancients.2* That I know. But if as a last resort 
you have to give up one, which will it be?’ After long thought 
Han replied: ‘I'll give up wine.’ Everybody laughed. Later | 
looked into the Lu shu of Yao Lii which records that the tobacco 
plant was a product of Luzon. Its original name was tan-pa-ku 
2% FLH ; so I informed Han. At this time Han was director of 
the Han-lin Academy ** and was instructing the Han-lin bachelors. 
Whereupon he ordered his students to make a song about tan-pa-ku.” 

It would appear from the above that there was no ban against 
smoking in the first decades of the Ch‘ing. But hear these words, 
addressed to his sons, by the famous second emperor (K‘ang-hsi 
era, 1662-1722): “I am superior to all men. I desire that my 
orders be heard everywhere; so I must first heed them myself, 
then others will follow. Take, for example, the smoking of tobacco 
Meh. Although it is not a matter of importance [in itself], con- 
flagrations nevertheless spring most from this source. I have there- 
fore constantly prohibited it. It is not because I do not know how 
to smoke. While a small boy, in the dwelling of my nurse 7 ER 
I became well acquainted with smoking. Now with a prohibition 
against smoking, but wanting to do so myself, how can I make 
others wish to serve me. For this reason I never use [tobacco].”* 





** Chii chai tsa chi &F # Mie RA, reprinted in the Yen p‘u ae compiled 
by Ts‘ai Chia-wan #¥ of Ho-fei, Anhui. ‘ 

22See Yao Ying ik *%. 1785-1852, Shih hsiao lu B Dh | 5/28. 

*° Mencius said, “I like fish, and I also like bear’s paws. If I cannot 
have the two together, I will let the fish go, and take the bear’s paws.” 
Translation by Legge, Chinese Classics II, 411. 

** He became such in 1695. 

25 These remarks are taken from a collection made by his fourth son, who 


became the next emperor, {fk 52 3 =I eB iz all eS , and are reprinted 


in the Ts‘ung mu Wang shih i shu, 9b-10a. 
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The only prohibition that I can find is contained in one of the 
first issues of the Statutes of the Ch‘ing house, Ta Ch‘ing li li 
Kise fA, dated K‘ang-hsi 15, or 1676. It reads in part as 
follows: “ Both civil and military officials will be discharged if 
they smoke in the forbidden city granaries, altars, and temples; 
banner attendants will be given two months of the cangue and one 
hundred strokes [of the bamboo] ; Chinese forty strokes and exile 
to a distance of three thousand /i.” Even this emasculated ban was 
apparently allowed to lapse, for it was not repeated in succeeding 
issues of the Statutes. Within a very short while after the death 
of the second emperor a Chinese, Li & fR§%, 1692-1753, was to 
write an ode to the heavenly perfume F #iw, which contained 
the following introduction: “The way to consume this fragrance 
is to cut it up as finely as shreds, put it in a pipe, light it, and then 
inhale. It makes a man seem drunken. It causes cold to disappear, 
and loneliness to evaporate. The bouquet [of tobacco] is superior 
to that of wine. Powerful men and young girls—there are no people 
who do not use it. I especially love it. I am angry because so few 
have sung of it, thus hiding the strange plant in obscurity. In my 
leisure, in a transport of delight, I have taken up my brush and 
dashed off an ode in praise thereof.” ** Tobacco had come to stay 
in China. Human perversity had broken the imperial will. 

Only one prohibition remained to be enacted and enforced: a regu- 
lation against smoking in a library. It appears where one might 
expect it, in the greatest private collection in the empire, the Tien 
I Ko K-—f of Ning-po. How far back this rule goes it is hard 
to say. The first notice appears in the Tung chai ts‘o yii HVE 
ta, 2, of Wu I-feng RB, 1742-1819.** It is repeated in the 
preface to a catalogue of the collection, K—-Fj L7H, 1b, by 
Juan Wen-ta BU XB, dated 1808. 

The Chinese and Japanese were succumbing to tobacco at about 
the same time as occidentals were. The series of prohibitions 
around the Euro-Asiatic continent runs as follows: James I of 
England, 1604; the Bakufu, Japan, 1607, and the emperor in 1616; 





*°See T‘u shu chi ch‘eng AZ XXXI, 57/20b. 

*7 See Fan hsieh shan fang chi a5 38 11 J 4B: reprinted in Yao Ying, 
Shih hsiao lu 5/29a. Satow has translated the ode in his “ Introduction 
of tobacco into Japan,” 7'r. As. Soc. of Japan 6 (1878), pt. 1, 73. 

*°In the Chao tai ts‘ung shu mire 81. 
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Sultan Ahmed I of Turkey, ca. 1611; Shah Abbas of Persia, some- 
time during the years 1587-1629; Jahangir, Mughul emperor of 
India, 1617; Christian IV of Denmark, in 1632; Gustavus IT of 
Sweden, about the same year; Czar Mikhail Federovitch, 1634; 
the Viceroy of Sicily, in 1640; Pope Urban VIII, 1642; the 
Elector of Cologne, in 1649; the Elector of Wurttemberg, 1651; 
town councils in Switzerland, from 1653 on; Austria, Hungary, 
parts of France, and Bhutan after 1650.*° The prohibitions all 
date roughly in the half century following King James’ Counter- 
blaste. They were issued for a variety of reasons, and weak sinners 
were punished with varying degrees of severity, but the results 
were everywhere about the same. The Chinese and Manchu pro- 
hibitions of 1637 and later are all part of an almost world-wide 
animus on the part of certain members of the ruling class which 
in a few short decades wore itself out. Truly U#eZAH RH 
all within the four seas are brothers. 





2° See Brooks, Jerome E., Tobacco, its history illustrated by the books, 
manuscripts and engravings in the library of George Arents, Jr. I, 1507- 
1615 (New York, 1937), passim. For Japanese prohibitions, see Hiraide 
2E HH and Fujioka bearoe Nihon Fuzoku-shi B Ax Jal te III, 154, and 
Dokushi-biyo, am i 364, compiled by the Bureau of Historiography 
of Tokyo Imperial University (Tokyo, 1933). For the prohibition in 
Bhutan, see Bell, Sir Charles, The People of Tibet, Oxford 1928, I, 242-3. 
The Secretary to Sir Charles, Mr. H. M. Lloyd Browne, has kindly informed 
me under date of October 4, 1938, that the Lho-hi Ché-jung (or History of 
Bhutan), in which the law prohibiting the importation, sale, and smoking 
of tobacco may be found, has never been printed. The first Dharma Raja, 
who enunciated this law, flourished in the latter half of the 17th century. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Herewith are given the various expressions, used in Eastern Asia (the 
Philippines excluded), which approximate in sound the European word 


tobacco: 
Source Term Pronunciation 
Chinese : 
Yao Lii (Wan-li period) RE i tan pa ku 
Manchu edict, 1639 FAK tan po kuei 
Fang I-chih (d. 1667) RAR tan jo kuo 


do. RICH tan pa ku 
do. EK Gi tan pu kuei 


Wang Shih-chen (1634-1711) Ei tan (t’an) pa ku 
Wakan Sansai Zue (citing two Chinese De aE tan p‘o ku 
sources of the 17th century) PR i fic tan pa ku 
Manchu 
edict, 1639 5 dambagu 
Korean ‘ 
Yi Ik ER (b. 1629) *° tam bak ko 
do. tam pai 
Cho Keuk-sun Fike (1598-1658) tam bak kwai 
Japanese 


Ko-ji rui-en re SE (Tokyo, 1902) ** TE BE BP tan ba ko 
do. FT da ba kon 
do. KkRA ta ba ko 
do. KUNE ta ba ko 
do. Sma ta ba ko 
do. iE Hp to ba ko 
do. FE KH tan ba ko 
do. BR iit. to ba ko 

Hayashi, Razan PE (1583-1657 ) *? ERE ta ba ko 








*° J. S. Gale, “ History of the Korean People,” The Korear Mission Field, 
July 1924-Sept. 1927, especially Dec. 1926, p. 257; and E. T., “ Tobacco in 
Korea,” The Korea Magazine, I (1917), 248-54. (Dr. Esson M. Gale in- 
forms me that E. T. was the nom de plume of J. S. Gale, standing for 
Esson Third.) Characters unfortunately are not always supplied. 

**This Encyclopaedia of Antiquities was compiled by Hosakawa Zhun- 
zhird £n)i| px if and others. The reference is to 12/542-3. I owe this 
reference to Dr. Shio Sakanishi of the Library of Congress. 

In his Razan Bunshu #8 lj XH, preface dated 1661 by his third son 
Hayashi, Shunsai FB (1618-1680). Cited in Wakan Sansai Zue 99/20b. 











ARAB GEOGRAPHERS ON KOREA 


Ker Won CHUNG AND GEoRGE F. HouraAni 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ARABIA has long been known to the Koreans through the Chinese 
histories as “Tai Sik Kuk” or “Ta-shih.”* But so far as we 
know there is no description of that land or of the Arabian people 
recorded by ancient Korean scholars. On the other hand certain 
Arab geographers ranging in time from the ninth to the fifteenth 
centuries give brief accounts of Korea: these form our subject. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era three rival king- 
doms are to be found occupying Korea: Paikchei in the west, 
Shilla in the east, and Kokuryu in the north, extending beyond 
the peninsula into the Manchurian country. Shilla maintained an 
alliance with China which enabled her in the eighth century to 
become the dominant state in the peninsula and, in the latter half 
of the same century, to unite the whole of it. Subject to fluctua- 
tions this unity was maintained until the tenth century; during 
this period Shilla continued to cultivate close relations with the 
T‘ang dynasty of China, and freely absorbed Chinese cultural 
influences. The kingdom was finally overthrown in A.D. 935 by 
the resurgent Koryu power. From this dynasty, which lasted until 
1392, the modern name “ Korea” is derived: but the name 
“ Shilla ” persisted in general use as a designation for the whole 
country for several centuries after the end of the old kingdom of 
Shilla. It is this name which the Arab geographers always use, 
both before and after 935, under the form “ al-Shila ” or “ Al-Sila.” 

Their reports begin in the middle of the ninth century. The 
account of Sulayman the merchant of his travels in the Far East, 
written down in 851, ends as follows: ? 


On the sea side [of China] are the islands of al-Sila, whose inhabitants 
are white; * they send gifts to the lord of China and say that if they did 
not do so the heavens would not send them rain. None of our companions 





1 From Pahlawi “Tajik,” modern Persian “ Tazi,” meaning Arab—proba- 
bly going back to Ar. “ Tayyi’,” a North Arabian tribe. 

2 Silsilat al-Tawdrikh; ed. Langlés and Fr. transl. J. T. Reinaud, both in 
Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et des Persans dans V’Inde et 4 
la Chine, etc. (Paris 1845); Book I. p. 59 of text, 60 of treuasl. 

* (20 — possibly in the sense of “ pale.” 
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has reached their country to bring back reports about them. They have 
white falcons. 


Sulayman’s contemporary ibn-Khurdadhbih, a postal administra- 
tor of al-Jibal in northern Iran, wrote as follows in the geographical 
work which he published in 846: * 


At the furthest limit of China near Qansu are many mountains and many 
kings, and this is the land of al-Shila in which there is much gold. He 
who enters it of the Moslems settles in it because of its excellence. No one 
knows what is beyond it. 


This statement is copied by the early tenth century geographer 
ibn-Rustah.® Al-Mas‘idi writing in about 947 in Muriij al-Dhahab ® 
evidently also follows ibn-Khurdadhbih in part: 


Beyond China on the side of the sea there are no known kingdoms nor 
any country that has been described except the country of al-Sila and its 
islands. Foreigners from al-‘Iriq or any other land who go there seldom 
depart, because of the health of its air, the softness of its water, the fer- 
tility of its soil, and the abundance of its resources. Its people are on 
good terms with the Chinese and their kings, to whom they send gifts 
almost ceaselessly. It is said that they are a part of the descendants of 
‘Amir who settled there in the same manner as we described the Chinese 
settling in their country. 


Again in al-Tanbih w-al-Ishraf, not long before 956, al-Mas‘idi 
writes : * 


The last inhabited country in the east is the furthest boundary of China, 
and al-Sila to where that country ends at the wall of Gog and Magog which 
Alexander built. 


And again: ® 


The seventh nation is China and al-Sila and the adjoining abode of the 
descendants of ‘Amir ® son of Japhet son of Noah; these have a single king 
and a single language. 





* Al-Masdlik w-al-Mamdalik, ed. C. de Goeje (Leyden 1889), p. 70. Cf. 
p. 170. 

* Al-A‘laq al-Nafisah, ed. de Goeje (Leyden 1891-2), p. 83. 

* Ed. with Fr. transl. C. de Meynard and P. de Courteille (Paris 1861), 
Vol. I. p. 346. 

* Ed. de Goeje (Leyden 1893-4), p. 26. 

* Op. cit., p. 84. 
" *This ‘Amir is presumably the biblical Gomer, first son of Japhet in 

en. x, 2. 
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No further description is found until the time of al-Qazwini ip 
the thirteenth century. This geographer’s account '° evidently 
follows al-Mas‘idi in part; no less evident are the embroideries 
which have accumulated in the course of the centuries. Remote 
and little known, al-Shila lent itself easily to description as an 
Earthly Paradise: 


Shila is a country at the furthest limit of China and of the utmost ex. 
cellence. Afflictions of the body are unknown there because of the health 
of its air, the sweetness of its water and the excellence of its soil; its 
people are unequalled in handsomeness and freedom from disease. It ig 
said that when the water is sprinkled in their houses it exhales the odour 
of ambergris. There are few plagues or diseases and few flies or lions; 
sick people from other countries are brought here and their sickness ceases, 
Muhammad ibn-Zakariya’ al-Razi** said that whoever enters this land 
settles in it and does not depart, because of its excellence, its abundant 
resources, and its plentiful gold. 


Lastly al-Maqrizi (1364-1442) writes: ?” 


At the side of this eastern sea beyond China there are six islands also, 
known as the islands of al-Sila; some of the ‘Alids who fled in fear for 
their lives in the early days of Islam came and settled here. 


Such are the reports of Arab writers about al-Shila or al-Sila, 
The description of this place as “islands” in Sulayman and al- 
Maqrizi led Reinaud in the forties of the last century to identify 
it with Japan; but all the rest of the evidence points to Korea, as 
later scholars have generally recognized. In the first place, the 
Arabic name can hardly be anything but a transcription of the 
Korean “ Shilla.” Then the statements of ibn-Khurdadhbih, al- 
Mas‘iidi and al-Qazwini give the impression that the country is 
joined to China by land. Ibn-Khurdadhbih’s description, “ near 
Qansu,” is of little help because of its vagueness and because Qansu 
itself is difficult to locate exactly; but at least it is plain from his 
account '* that his “ Qansu ” or “ Qantu ” is on the Chinese coast 
to the north of the Yangtse river, possibly as far north as the 
southern coast of the Shantung peninsula. The only question is 





10'4ja@’'ib al-Makhliqat wa Ghar@ib al-Mawjidaét, ed. F. Wiistenfeld 
(Géttingen 1848), Pt. IT. p. 32. 

11The famous doctor al-Razi. 

12 Al-Maw@'iz w-al-I'tibér fi Dhikr al-Khitat w-al-Athar, ed. G. Wiet 
(Cairo 1911), p. 59. 

18 A4l-Masdlik, p. 69. 
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how al-Shila came to be described in some of our sources as 
“islands.” The answer may lie in the journey from the Shantung 
peninsula by which travellers would naturally approach Korea 
across the sea. 

Korea is certainly a land of “many mountains,” and has a tem- 
perate and healthy climate. The soil is generally fertile and the 
land well-watered. The belief of ibn-Khurdadhbih that there was 
much gold may be merely due to the fact that the country was 
remote and semi-legendary; but modern excavations have brought 
to light many gold crowns, gold trinkets, gold ear-rings and other 
objects in Kyungju, the ancient capital of Shilla.* The “many 
kings ” of ibn-Khurdadhbih appears to contradict both the known 
facts and the statement of al-Mas‘idi, but may perhaps be under- 
stood in the context as referring loosely to all the lands beyond 
Qansu, or to local chiefs. The close ties with China mentioned by 
Sulayman and al-Mas‘idi are characteristic of Shilla at this period: 
here we are on the most solid historical ground. 

Of the Moslems in Korea several mentions are found in Korean 
histories. There are records** of Moslem merchants in the tenth 
century, Yaraza (al-Razi?), Hasen Laza (Hasan al-Razi?), and 
Burakah (Barakah?) and their associates, who came to Korea on 
different occasions with presents for the king; when they left, the 
king presented them with golden gifts. In the early eleventh cen- 
tury a certain Moslem named Minabo (Munabbi’?) became mayor 
in Pyengyang.*® Finally it is recorded that at some date unknown 
Moslems came from a part of China called Yuan to Korea, and 
settled in one town, there remaining until the time of the Yi 
dynasty (after 1392). They wore their own type of clothing and 
headgear; and maintained their religion unchanged, building a 
mosque and observing the Moslem festivals.*” 





* A. Eckardt, History of Korean Art (Leipzig 1929), Eng. transl. J. M. 
Kindersley (London 1929). 

* Chosen Yuksa (Seoul 1932), No. 3, Vol. I, p. 222. 

*® Idem., No. 3, Vol. V, p. 382. 

** Yi Neung-Wha, History of Korean Buddhism (Seoul 1917), Vol. II, 
p. 605. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 





A Note on the Etymology of the Word Checkmate 


BotH THE Webster and the Oxford dictionaries derive the word 
checkmate ultimately from the Arabic al-shah mata, meaning “ the 
king died.” There are several objections to this etymology. 


1. Every single word connected with the game of chess in Arabic 
is either borrowed from the Persian and Arabicised or translated 
from the Persian into Arabic. On the other hand, all chess terms 
in Persian are native and not a single one is borrowed from the 
Arabic. As the term shah-mdat is used in both Persian and Arabic 
(in the latter sometimes the def. art. al- prefixed to shah), we 
would expect the term to be a borrowing on the part of the Arabic 
and not vice versa.” 


2. Furthermore, the shah in chess is not killed and does not 
die. The game is terminated when the shah is pressed to a position 
from which he cannot escape. This is in line with all the good 
traditions of chess playing and back of it the tradition of capturing 
the king in war rather than slaying him whenever this could be 
accomplished. Thus in Webster: “Checkmate. An exclamation 
by a player when he makes a move that puts the opponent’s king 
in check from which there is no escape.” And the word is used 
in this connotation outside the game of chess. 

On the other hand, the Persian word méat, literally meaning 
“left (without a way to escape),” or “at a loss,” or “ perplexed ”; 
hence “ pressed ” and “ defeated,” fits in quite satisfactorily. This 
use of the word mdf in Persian is not confined to the game of 





1 For example Ar. bayddhag and fil are the Arabicised forms of Persian 
pidde and pil; and faras the translation of Pers. asb, and so forth. 

? N. Bland in his Persian Chess, London 1850, p. 55, says: “It is hardly 
probable that the Persians would have borrowed a foreign word to express 
one of the most familiar points in the game, for which they must have had 
a corresponding symbol in their own language, or might have easily ar- 
ranged a more simple and intelligible expression.” If shah-mdat actually 
meant “the king died,” we would expect the Persian expression to be shah 
mord and not such an unfamiliar expression as the Ar. mdta. 
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chess, but is used on all occasions and usually means “ surprised ” 
or “at a loss.” * 

That it has nothing to do with the Ar. mata is further proved 
by the evidence in the older Persian manuscripts about chess, where 
the word used for “ being checkmated ” (mdt shodan or shah-mat 
shodan) is given as dar-mandan, mandan being the root of the 
word mat.* 


3. Moreover, if the word mét in Persian is a loan word from 
Arabic, it must preserve some trace of its original meaning, “ died.” 
But the word in Persian is never associated with death and we 
should therefore look elsewhere for its etymology. 

The correct etymology of the word mat was pointed out as long 
as two and a half centuries ago by the learned Oxford scholar, 
Thomas Hyde. In his Mandragorias® he doubted the popular 
etymology (from Ar. mata) and derived mat from the verb mdndan. 





°M. Kazem Beg in Journal Asiatique, 1851, ii. 585, suggested that the 
word mat is of Turkish origin, basing his argument on the assumption that 
outside the game of chess the word mét is used with a Turkish auxiliary 
verb in the sense of “ being surprised,” while, he claimed, in Persian it is 
not used in this sense. He was of course mistaken and ignorant of the very 
frequent use of the term in Persian. Furthermore there is no Turkish 
element in the game of chess or its vocabulary. 

‘See Bland, Pers. Chess, p. 58. In the Ms. belonging to the Royal As. 
Soc. (Persian, no. 211), probably of the 16th century, containing a work 
on chess which probably goes to the 14th century (for the description of 
the Ms. consult H. J. R. Murray, History of Chess, Oxford 1913, p. 177, 
and Bland, pp. 2 seg.), the terms shadh-mand and mdnd are regularly used 
for shadh-mat and mat. Says Bland (p. 54) “The general tendency of 
authorities in Persian works is to confirm the opinion that mand or mdnad, 
and not mat, was originally used... It is remarkable that throughout 
the whole of the Persian treatise (referring to the above mentioned Ms.), 
the term shah-mat, or mat kardan, is never once used, but that the expres- 
sion for the King in that situation is, on every occasion, shdh mand, and 
the same is also used in many other works.” The verb mdndan, “to 
remain” (cf. Avestan mdn- in Barth. Altir. Wért. 1124) when prefixed 
with the prepositions dar or vd, and often without any prefix, means 
“to be perplexed,” “to be at a loss,” or “to be exhausted.” Shah mand 
means “the king is at a loss” or “has exhausted his resources.” Mat is 
the abbreviated form of mand, and such abbreviated forms are not at all 
unusual, For other illustrations of such abbreviated forms consult the 
reference to Hyde’s work in the following footnote. 

® Mandragorias seu Historia Shahiludii, Oxford 1694, i, pp. 148-154. He 
also pointed out that the King in chess does not die. 
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This etymology was accepted by Gildemeister (in ZDMG 28, 696) 
and after him by Dozy in the Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes 
and by H. J. R. Murray. In his History of Chess * Murray says; 
“The old view of the pre-scientific philologists that mat was the 
Ar. verb mata, ‘to die’ —a view which began to be current at 
an early period in the life of Muslim chess — has been abandoned 
by modern scholars.” 

Undoubtedly what happened was this: the Arabs borrowed the 
game and its terminology from the Persians. The first element in 
the compound shah-mdt was already familiar to them, and to it 
they prefixed the def. art. al-; the second element was unfamiliar, 
They observed, however, that when the shah was made mat, the 
game terminated. They naturally concluded that the shah was 
dead, and by the familiar methods of popular etymology connected 
it with their own verb mata. Then through the Arabic the word 
was introduced into the European languages. 


M. E. MoeHapaq. 
Princeton University. 


The History of the Tamil r 


In JAOS 57%. 411f. Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle has expressed his 
reactions to my views on Tamil r. I do not wish to start a con- 
troversy regarding the merits or otherwise of my views on this sub- 
ject; but I desire to point out here, for the benefit of those readers 
who may be interested in Dravidian, certain facts (known to all 
students of this language-family) which disprove or undermine 
some of the theories propounded by Mr. Tuttle in the course of the 
aforesaid paper. 

In paragraph 11 of his paper, Mr. Tuttle reconstructs a basic 
*asan “he” on the strength of what he regards as the “ correspon- 
dence ” of Kurukh asan to Tamil avan (there). This correspon- 
dence is illusory. The element san of Kurukh a-san “ that side or 
direction ” is a borrowing from foreign Santali, and not native 
Dravidian at all. For Santali sen “ direction, side,” with a low- 
front-narrow (or wide) e, see Bodding, Materials for a Santali 





* Page 159, footnote 1. 
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Grammar, II, p. 74; Bodding, Santali Dictionary, V, p. 253. Grig- 
nard too marks off -san in his Oraon-English Dictionary, p. 36. 

Mr. Tuttle’s proposition of an ancient Dravidian *asan “he” 
thus crumbles to the ground. 

Mr. Tuttle postulates a prehistoric “ nominative ending” wntu 
in para 10 and a “suffix” wnfu in para 13. untu or undu does 
not exist as a “ nominative ending ” or as a “ suffix ” in the Dravid- 
ian Sprachgut available today. If he has in mind the compara- 
tively modern colloquial constructions like Tamil ittanai-y-undu 
tarugiraya?, the form undu here is neither a “suffix” nor an 
“ ending.” 

In para 13, Mr. Tuttle says that the origin of Tam. onru “ be- 
comes clear by comparison with the forms of ‘two.’?” That Mr. 
Tuttle himself is not sure of his position is abundantly clear from 
his former reconstructions irandu <*irundu “two,” *mutré 
“three,” and his present suggestions *rduntu “two” and 
*miruntu “three.” This shows on what slippery ground Mr. Tut- 
tle is working. 

In para 9 Mr. Tuttle says, “To my mind this development 
[“ Tamil 2 becomes R in contact with p, c, k”] proves clearly that 
voiceless r was the ancient value of R.” He explains further in 
para 15: “ Evidently 7 became voiceless in contact with the voice- 
less sound, and then changed to voiceless r because the latter sound 
already existed in the language, for example as the derivative of 
rs: cp. Brahii voiceless Z derived from rs (JAOS 56, 358).” Here 
are a number of unproved assumptions to justify a theory! 

Mr. Tuttle admits that / becomes ¢ when in contact with p, c, k 
as in Tam. kétpén; what is there unreasonable in postulating a 
parallel change of 7 to an alveolar occlusive in Tam. karpén? 

In para 15 he says, “ Tamil val or valla means ‘ strong’; vallinam 
is the class of strong sounds, that is, voiceless ones.” Let me point 
out here that the Tam. division of sounds into vallinam (fk, c, p. 
fr), mellinam (n, #, n, %, m, m), and idaiyinam (y, r, J, J, v, !) 
is based according to the grammatical tradition (dating back to at 
least a thousand years ago), not on the distinction between voiced 
sounds and voiceless ones, but on the effort (muyarci) involved in 
the process of phonation, with particular reference to the passage 
of air: in the production of the members of the vallinam, air is 
expelled strongly through the oral chamber during the process of 


8 
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the forcible release of contact in the mouth; when the mellinam 
sounds are produced, air escapes through the nose, and the release 
of contact in the mouth follows it and is “soft”; and in the 
phonation of the idaiyinam sounds, air is allowed to pass through 
the oral chamber even while a certain degree of consonantal friction 
is entailed in the speech-organs of the mouth. 

Apart from these, there are a few other data furnished by Tamil 
grammatical tradition, which one cannot lightly dismiss in esti- 
mating the value of the “strong r” of Tamil. (1). The ancient 
Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam, E/uttu, describes the sound as being 
produced through the contact of the tip of the tongue with the 
mouth-roof, while the trill r is described as arising from the “ rub. 
bing” of the tongue-tip. The distinction is clearly brought out 
by the use of orra “ being in contact, forming a stoppage ” (in the 
case of the so-called “ strong r ” in siitra 94), and of varuda “ rub. 
bing, oscillating with a slight friction” (in the case of the trill r, 
in stitra 95). 2. The “strong r” is never an absolute consonantal 
final in Tamil, while the post-dental trill is (sitra 18 of 
Eluttadigiram). 

I admit, as I have already in my History of the Alveolar Plosive, 
that a number of points regarding the “ strong r ” remain obscure; 
but Mr. Tuttle’s suggestions are hardly helpful in dispelling the 
obscurity. 

In para 12 of his paper, Mr. Tuttle propounds a theory. “The 
stem avaRR- represents *awastr- <*awastl- <*awaskl- <*awaskal, 
and is thus a doublet of its variant avaikal <*awaskal.” I do not 
want to comment on the series of extraordinarily complicated pho- 
netic stages postulated here; but I would like to draw attention to 
the fact that Mr. Tuttle’s theory conflicts with what is revealed 
to us by the history of the evolution of the Tamil forms; the earliest 
Tamil known as Sangam Tamil shows only avai as the nominative 
and avarr- as the inflexional stem; avaigal is a double plural form 
occurring only in the Middle Tamil stage. 

Mr. Tuttle’s theory that the Tamil dydam (which, let me observe 
here, had in the ancient stages a voiceless spirantal value depending 
on the stop following, but which later assumed a voiced glottal 
fricative value) is derived from an *s, rests on Mr. Tuttle’s un- 
proved theory of an ancient Dravidian *s. 

In para 3 Mr. Tuttle observes that my use of the symbols ¢’ and 
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d’ for the alveolars and of % for the dental is a “ criss-cross ar- 


rangement hard to keep in mind ” and he makes a gratuitous guess 
that I have followed Chatterji in this respect. This standpoint 
arises from his ignorance of the fact that the spread-blade dental 
nasal has a phonemic individuality only in colloquial and literary 
Malayalam and in Old Tamil, while in most other Indian lan- 
guages (both Dravidian and Indo-Aryan) what is described as a 
“dental n” is purely a point-nasal except when in contact with a 
dental plosive following. Hence arises the imperative necessity for 
a distinctive symbol to represent the phonemically different spread- 
blade dental of Malayalam, just as distinctive symbols are also 
necessary for the alveolar plosives. I admit that my improvisation 
of ¢, d, and % does offend symmetry; but I had to be content with 
these, as the symbols ¢, d (for the alveolar stops) and n (for the 
homorganic alveolar nasal) are not available in Indian printing 
presses. 

A propos of Mr. Tuttle’s reference to Brugmann towards the end 
of para 1, I have to observe that no Indoeuropeanist worth the 
name would speculate on hypothetic forms, if the material available 
were only that supplied by a few spoken speeches like modern Eng- 
lish and modern Armenian and by a classical language like Latin 
or Greek. To attempt, as Mr. Tuttle too often does, to dogmatise 
on prehistoric Dravidian bases through confrontations of sporadic 
modern forms of non-literary speeches like Ki, Gondi, Kurukh, 
and Brahii with ancient forms of the south Indian literary speeches 
is, I venture to submit, the negation of all true linguistic method- 
ology. The success that has attended the discussion of Indo- 
European linguistic origins is due to (i) the existence of a large 
amount of material, much of which has been historically worked 
out, and (ii) the availability of numerous and exact correspondences 
which yield regular rules of change, spontaneously as it were. These 
favourable circumstances do not obtain for Dravidian. The Dra- 
vidian speeches of central India and north India, which have pre- 
sumably suffered considerable influence of foreign language-fami- 
lies, are non-literary and entirely lacking in any past speech- 
material that might enable us to trace the history of the widely 
divergent forms of these speeches. It would be most hazardous, 
therefore, to draw forcible conclusions from comparisons of iso- 
lated forms of these central Indian and north Indian speeches with 
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those of the south. Except where the equations are so numerous 
and obvious as to yield general rules, one cannot leap over a dark 
chronological gap of two millenia with impunity. Nothing better 
illustrates the hazardous nature of Mr. Tuttle’s method than his 
dogmatism in regarding as native Dravidian a form like Kurukh 
a-san “ that side or direction,” which owes its san to foreign Santali, 

Again, no Indo-Europeanist of reputation would today lay down 
postulates of complicated prehistoric changes. The object of com- 
parative grammar is nothing more than “ l’examen méthodique des 
coincidences entre les langues attestées”; and sounds and forms 
are “starred” only as convenient signs “ par lesquel on exprime 
en abrégé ces correspondances.” Speculative reconstructions or 
restitutions have been discredited in Indo-European long ago. 

Finally, let me point out here that the term Kélan used by Mr. 
Tuttle in para 1 does not denote the Malayalam language. Cald- 
well, the authority invoked by him to justify his meaning, adverts 
(Comp. Grammar, third edition, p. 17) only to Kéralam “ the land 
of Kerala,” and to Kélan and Kélu, which are personal names 
signifying “a native inhabitant of Kérala.” 


L. V. RaMASWAMI ATYAR 
Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam 


Conversion of Vikrama Samvat Dates 


The conversion of dates from the Vikrama Samvat (V. S. or 
V. E.) into the Christian Era is really very simple, yet it seems to 
present difficulties not only to Europeans, but even to Indians who 
apparently do not know that there is a V. S. beginning in Karttika, 
as well as one beginning in Caitra, though the Karttikadi V. S. is 
used in Bombay, Gujarat, and Kathiawar. 

Errors in current writings by Europeans that have come under 
my observation are in connection with Jain dates in western India, 
where the Karttikadi is concerned. The new year begins with the 
first day of the bright half of Karttika, Karttika Sukla Pratipada. 
As the year is lunar, the corresponding month and day of the 
Christian Era vary considerably. The usual equation of Karttika 
with October-November is somewhat misleading. V. 8S. Karttikadi 
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1993 began November 15, 1936 and Karttika ended with December 
13 inclusive. V. S. 1994 began November 4, 1937 and V. 8S. 1995 
will begin October 24, 1938. (These dates are from Indian 
almanacs.) Therefore, to convert the date one subtracts 57 up to 
the time of the New Year A.D. and 56 for the rest of the time. 
If the month of the V. S. year is unknown, obviously one can not 
be sure whether to subtract 56 or 57; but considering the pro- 
portion of about 10 months to about 2 months, it is safer to subtract 
56 in such a case. 

Prof. Winternitz gives 1089 a.p. as the year of Hemacandra’s 
birth. Now, the exact date of Hemacandra’s birth, the full moon- 
day of Karttika, V. S. 1145, is undisputed. This would, of course, 
be 1088 A. D. 

In discussing ? a date in the colophon of a Ms. of the Kalpasitra 
Prof. Brown converts Divali V. S. 1125 (vikramasamvat 1125 
dipamaladine) into 1068 a.p. Divali comes at the end of the old 
year (e.g. on October 22, 1938), not on a new moon-day, as 
Monier-Williams says.* Hence, Divali of V. S. 1125 would be in 
1069. 

Prof. Barnett speaks of the V. S. beginning with “the bright 
fortnight of the month Chaitra according to the northern calendar; 
but it originally began with Karttika.”* He says nothing about 
the Karttikadi calendar still being in widespread use. The V. S. 
Karttikadi begins with the bright fortnight of Karttika and each 
month begins with the bright fortnight. Hence it is Suklidi. The 
V. S. Caitridi also begins with the bright fortnight (of Caitra), 
but the months begin with the dark fortnight. Hence it is krsnadi. 
V. 8. 1995 Caitradi began with the bright half of Caitra, which 
was April 1, 1938. But Caitra itself started with the krsnapaksa, 
though this belonged to the end of the old year. The terms sukladi 
and krsnadi are sometimes misinterpreted as applying to the year 
instead of the months. 

HELEN M. JoHnson. 

Osceola, Missouri. 





* History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 482. 
? JAOS 57. 118. 

*In his Dictionary, s. v. 

* Antiquities of India, p. 95. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited 
by Ettnvu Grant. New Haven: AMERICAN SCHOOLS oF Ori- 
ENTAL RESEARCH, 1938. Pp. 245. $2.00. 


The volume before us aims to give an up-to-date account of the 
present status of studies dealing with the Near East and the Bible. 
An incidental purpose is to commemorate the interest in biblical 
studies which generations of Haverfordians have attested ; it is not 
mere coincidence that of the nine contributors to this volume, four 
have been connected, at one time or another, with Haverford 
College. 

The scope of the volume is best indicated by the list of abridged 
chapter headings: I. Syro-Palestinian Archaeology (W. F. Al- 
bright). II. Old Testament Studies (G. A. Barton). III. New 
Testament Studies (H. J. Cadbury). IV. History of Writing in 
the Near East (J. W. Flight). V. Anatolian and Hittite Studies 
(A. Goetze). VI. Mesopotamian Studies (T. J. Meek). VII. 
Arabian Studies (J. A. Montgomery). VII. Egyptian Studies (J. 
A. Wilson). The volume closes with (IX) A Supplement illus- 
trating ancient Babylonian Business, about 2000 B. c. (the Editor). 

It is obvious that a single reviewer cannot be in a position to 
comment with equal authority on all the subjects surveyed in this 
volume. It is equally clear that in a book to which nine scholars 
have contributed, the respective contributions cannot all be alike 
in approach, treatment, or the degree of emphasis given to indi- 
vidual topics, quite apart from external inequalities caused by 
inherent differences in subject matter. This reviewer might point 
out a number of passages which in his opinion could bear improve- 
ment. But there is little to be gained from such “ picking.” The 
fact remains that the present Symposium is exceedingly valuable 
on the whole. We hope that it will be repeated periodically and at 
not too long intervals. 
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The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Early Bronze Age. By G. ErNEst Wricut. New Haven: 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 1937. Pp. ix + 
106, with two tables and four plates. $1.00. 


Perhaps the most notable composite achievement of Near East 
archaeology in recent years is the extension of our knowledge of 
early civilizations up to the end of Neolithic times, and the con- 
sequent establishment of relative chronology to cover the long 
Chalcolithic period. The bulk of the stratified material required 
has come from Mesopotamia, with Tepe Gawra in the north and 
Warka/Uruk in the south furnishing the longest series of archaic 
levels. Egypt has given us numerous proto-historic deposits, but 
no single sustained vertical accumulation of archaic occupations. 
For the present, therefore, important links in the relative 
chronolgy of proto-historic Egypt must be founded on outside 
synchronisms. Of late, Palestine has been proving unusually 
productive of remains antedating the Early Bronze Age. The 
material is very extensive in that it takes us back well into Neo- 
lithic times. It is also diffuse, however, so that a guide to bring 
us down to the end of Early Bronze has to draw its support from 
a number of Palestinian centers. To provide such a synthesized 
guide is the principal task which Dr. Wright has set himself in the 
study before us. That he has attained his objective with marked 
success is a tribute to his industry, ingenuity, training, and a sound 
appreciation of the putentialities as well as limitations of compara- 
tive archaeological method. In short, the book will be an indis- 
pensable source of information and reference for all students of 
the subject. 

A pioneering work is exposed to criticism in proportion to the 
amount of territory which it covers. But criticism in that case is 
merely an indication of the scope and originality of such an effort. 
The few observations which follow are made in just this spirit; and 
they do not convey the full importance of the book any more than 
they exhaust the number of debatable items which Dr. Wright has 
brought up. 

The ample, and exceedingly valuable, documentation will not 
mislead many to believe that Wright’s work rests entirely on 
mechanical correlations. A lively enthusiasm for his subject can 
be detected easily on a number of pages. It is inevitable that such 
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enthusiasm should lead to occasional mild excesses. A second 
thought might have caused the author to question the claim of the 
excavators of Jericho that pottery was invented on that site (p. 8); 
to hesitate before disproportionate stress was laid on such features 
as the thickening of a rim (e. g., p. 26); or to utilize with greater 
precision some of the sources cited (e. g., Ghassil-Gawra VI, pp. 
32-3; the problematical nature of this correlation is indicated 
plainly in Excavations at Tepe Gawra I. 174-5). 

The author’s main concern is with pottery, as the title indicates, 
But his two Tables at the end of the book present an attempt to 
synchronize related deposits. Such a synchronization has to be 
based on remains other than pottery alone, and Dr. Wright has 
failed to consider a very important criterion relevant to this par- 
ticular purpose. ‘ I am referring to the technological level of metal 
work. We know now that proto-historic civilizations were by no 
means isolated; otherwise, the present book could not have been 
written. It follows that vital technological innovations could not 
be long in spreading over areas known to have been in contact with 
one another on independent grounds. Now metal technique is 
perhaps the most important criterion of proto-historic and early 
historic progress. The main divisions of the author’s Tables (Chal- 
colithic, Early Bronze, with their several respective subdivisions) 
are an eloquent, though tacit, endorsement of this criterion. Yet 
the obvious consequence of the resulting correlations is ignored. 

To give a specific illustration, the Halaf period is now known 
from such well-stratified sites as Arpachiya, Gawra, and Chagar 
Bazar, not to mention Nineveh or Tell Halaf itself. Conclusions 
based on the evidence from so many sites are therefore well estab- 
lished. With regard to the use of metals in the Halaf age the 
evidence is very instructive. Definitely associated with this period 
are a copper bead from Chagar Bazar and a piece of lead from a 
late Halaf deposit at Arpachiya. That is all.t. The most that 
this meager evidence entitles us to construe is that Half witnessed 
the beginning of the Chalcolithic age. 

Wright, influenced by a definitely ambiguous correlation of 
Ghassfil and Halaf, lists the latter culture after the Amratian, 
which in turn is post-Badarian. We know, however, that at Badari 





1Cf. M. E. L. Mallowan, Chagar Bazar 27; Arpachiya 103-4. The other 
metal objects from Arpachiya are assigned to the ‘Obeid period. 
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copper was worked and that the technological level of that work 
is superior to the available Halif examples. It would follow that 
Halaf is, at the latest, contemporary with Badari; it cannot possibly 
be post-Amratian. A technological and typological study of the 
earliest metal objects is urgently needed at this stage. The results 
of such a study should add considerably to the value of many 
current discussions, and improve even such a careful and methodical 
contribution as the present work. 
E. A. SPEISER 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Excavations at Tall Chagar Bazar, and an Archaeological 
Survey of the Habur Region, 1934-5. By M. E. L. MatLowan. 
London: OxForpD UNIveRsITy Press, 1936. Pp. 59 + 29 
plates. $4.00. 


The new material which has come to light in the Habur region 
has completely altered our former estimate of conditions in Meso- 
potamia in the third millenium B. c., and has provided evidence 
for the existence in this region of peoples concerning whom there 
have heretofore been but the vaguest hints. It is now apparent 
that the Habur region was open to various influences which were 
felt to a lesser extent in Sumer; these influences emanated from 
the East Highland zone, both preceding and following an interim 
period which marked the extension of the power of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur. This interim period is represented at Chagar 
Bazar only by a few vase types derived from Sumer, and the sequel 
is characterized by the incursion of a Highland group whose pottery 
shows a definite relationship to that of Nineveh 5 and Giyan. The 
date of the arrival of this people has now been established by a 
cache of tablets from early Level 1; the relation of the tablets to 
other evidences for the chronology of Western Asia in the third 
millenium has been pointed out by Albright in BASOR 69, p. 20 
and note 8. The bulk of the painted ware is later than the tablets, 
and has been divided by the excavator into three phases: early inter- 
mediate, intermediate, and late, with concentration of the objects 
in the intermediate phase. This would place the pottery in the 
twentieth to eighteenth centuries, contemporary with Billa IV B 
and C, with which it has many features in common. It is interesting 
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to note that bowls which bear a family resemblance to those of Cha- 
gar Bazar 1 have been found at Tarsus and Judeideh (VIII?), and 
Tarsus has also produced a jar of Habur shape but with Anatolian 
decoration. The lower limit of Level 1 is indicated by the com- 
plete absence of Hurrian ware; Albright (AJA, 1937, p. 500) has 
already noted that the sherd described by Mallowan as Hurrian 
belongs in reality to the caliciform ware of North Syria, in the 
last phase of which painted bands and wavy lines supplanted string- 
cutting and burnishing. 

Ninevite 5 or Billa ware is represented at Chagar Bazar by the 
monochrome incised variant, the painted ware being for the most 
part degenerate. The handmade bowls in fig. 19, 5-8, designated by 
Mallowan as degenerate Halaf ware, have now been satisfactorily 
explained by Speiser (BASOR 68, 7 ff.) in connection with similar 
pots from Gawra XII. This would indicate that the mound was not 
entirely deserted during the period represented by the gap between 
levels 5 and 6, during which the Habur region as a whole seems 
not to have been settled. 

With level 6 begins the Halaf ware, mixed in levels 13-15 with 
Samarra as well as burnished sherds. As the position of Samarra 
ware at the end of Halaf and contemporary with ‘Obeid ware has 
been demonstrated by Speiser (Asia, September 1938), while the 
burnished wares belong to the earliest in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
there seems to exist some inconsistency in recording the finds. 
Incidentally, on p. 52 Pl. III, 8-10 should read 15 (possibly 14)-17. 

The catalogue method used in describing the finds is to be com- 
mended, as it eliminates verbosity and makes it a simple matter 
to locate in the text the objects in the illustrations. The compari- 
sons, however, are often superficial: the tripod bowls, fig. 10: 12, 
15, cannot be related to those from Ahmar and Hamman, which 
do, however, connect with a figurine found in a later campaign at 
Chagar Bazar. The Hammam ware as a whole cannot be considered 
a counterpart of Chagar Bazar 1 ware; for, like the solitary chalice 
fragment from Level 1, it belongs to the caliciform period, its latest 
phase, in which banded ware appears, probably overlapping the 
early level of Chagar Bazar 1, in which appear local survivors of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur, with which Hammam ware was con- 
temporary. 

Marian WELKER 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Relief und Inschrift des Koenigs Daretos I am Felsen von Bagistan. 
Von FriepricH WILHELM Konic. Mit 2 Tafeln, 5 Skizzen 
und 1 Karie. Leiden: E. J. Brit, 1938. xii + 97 pages. 


Konig gives us an intensive study of the Darius sculptures and 
inscriptions on the Rock of Behistan. His first conclusion (p. 12) 
is that the sculptures are not cut from the rock itself, but are of a 
different material, carried up and inserted into the face of the cliff. 
Then, from the traces of frame-lines, from hints in the texts them- 
selves, and from some other scattered arguments, he draws up (pp. 
30-2) an elaborate schedule of the work, which he considers to have 
been begun about 519 B.c., and completed about 485. Thus this 
memorial was under construction through the entire reign of 
Darius. 

If we did not have knowledge to the contrary, we should assume 
that a scholar who would undertake these tasks had examined the 
subject in situ; but no, Konig tells us frankly that he has worked 
from published accounts and descriptions, plates and photographs, 
examined under the microscope when this might be helpful. For 
my part, then, I feel distrustful of his results: notably as to the 
extreme duration of the construction. It has long been agreed that 
Column V of the OP text, and the relief of the Scythian Skunkha, 
were later additions; but how much later? A date ante quem non 
is given in V, lines 2-3, but unhappily the crucial characters have 
been destroyed. King and Thompson (Sculptures and Insc. of 
Darius, p. 79) give the text as 


(2) ima: t[ya : ada|jm: aku[navam: ....]éiy® : a[ ++] 
(3) m%*: [+++++ :] Oardam: [... pasiva : ya]0a : rdya- 
(4) diya: [abavam : } 


“This is what I did in the —th year after I became king.” But 
what numeral is to be supplied? Or are there two numerals, since 
the c? at the start of line 3 looks as though a defectively written 
-ci “and” stood there? It is to be noted that there are several 
uncertainties in our data: KT do not tell us the length of the 
second gap in either line. I have therefore transcribed their dots 
faithfully in these two places, but in the other gaps have followed 
their statements of the probable number of characters, by using the 
same number of +-signs. KT state also that the traces of the 
first lost character in 3 are possibly those of ¢* (¢ = 6": two hori- 
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zontals above two short verticals) or p* (three horizontals above 
two short verticals) ; and that those of the first character in the 
second gap in 3 are the heads of three horizontals. Since this may 
begin p*, possibly there is no gap between @ardam and pasiva, 
Possibly also the second gap in 2 is to be filled with p*, making 
pa|tiy. Now Konig (pp. 33-4) fills the remaining gaps a[sta@]mca : 
[visim : ] “ 28th,” and this is the main support for his extended 
dating. The difficulties in accepting this text are serious. Both 
Avestan and Mod. Persian lead us to assume, for the OP form here 
needed, astamdm “8th” and visastamdm “20th,” though Vedic 
Skt. has, as Konig states, vimsa- “20th.” There is also the prob- 
lem of -ca: this must be -cé “and” (defectively written), but I 
do not accept the use of -cé on the prior only of the two words 
which it connects. The instances cited by Bartholomae in the AiW 
are very few, and not free from suspicion. Thus, despite Kénig’s 
insistence on the correctness of his restoration, I cannot accept it, 
and with this goes his basis for the extended dating. 

On the other hand, I am unable to make a satisfactory restoration 
of the passage myself. The restrictions laid down by KT’s descrip- 
tion make it impossible, short of the assumption that KT misread 
or the engravers erred in the work. The restoration which seems 
to me most likely is that given by Tolman (Cuneiform Supplement, 
autographed, p. 39), based on reinterpretation of two of KT’s word- 
dividers as a horizontal hasta with a vertical hasta beneath its head: 
duvi|tiyam [ : 6arda|mca [:] ¢[ttiyam:] Oardamc[a : pasdva, 
“during both the second year and the third year after,” without a 
preceding patty. 

The second part of the volume consists of a translation of the 
inscription into German (pp. 35-59), notes on words and passages 
(pp. 60-78), a brief chapter on the politico-religious background 
of the fourth column (pp. 79-83), another on the meter of the 
inscription (pp. 84-92), and indexes of topics and words (pp. 
93-7). The translation is arranged in short lines of free verse, 
corresponding with the metrical units which Konig posits in the 
OP text. I therefore turn to these phenomena of meter. 

In addition to certain alliterative formulas, notably in Col. IV 
(and none too frequent there, even including such dubious exam- 
ples as 4.38 avam : ufrastam : parsd, where he counts v f p as an 
alliterative unit), he finds (pp. 87-9) that much of the text can be 
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arranged in groups of 8 syllables, a familiar unit in the Avesta, 
with an iambic rhythm. He finds another arrangement in the 
passages where a judicial sentence is pronounced: mixed trochaic 
and dactylic units, catalectic, with some explanatory material in 
prose. Thus he gives § 64 (4. 67-9), the units being set off by 
vertical lines in my transcription: tvdm ka rsdyabiyd | hyd apardm 
ahiy | [now prose] martiya hya draujana ahatiy hyavd zurakara 
ahatiy | [now verse] dvaiy ma dausta biyd | uifrastadiy parsd. In 
this there are some linguistic impossibilities. Tuvam is dissyllabic, 
and not tvam, as he take it, for tv became 6w in Iranian, as, e. g., 
in OP acc. Ouvdm = Skt. tvdm. XSdyabiya has 3 syllables, being 
in pronunciation zsdyabya, with Median 6y = OP sy (written Siy), 
and not 4 as Kénig here (and elsewhere) assumes. While he here 
rightly takes dhy as dissyllabic ahiy, he in the next two §§ of the 
OP makes dhy a monosyllable and vaindhy a dissyllable, both 
being impossible measurements. The same is to be said of his 
paribarahdis, for paribarah*dis 4. %4, which is a conventional writ- 
ing for paribarahy + dis (-i is written -ty, but -i- is omitted after 
hin OP orthography) and represents the pronunciation paribarahi- 
dis; and of his ufrdsatam 4.38, of which he makes 4 syllables 
instead of the 3 belonging to ufrastam. 

Therefore, without denying the possibility of metrical units in 
the OP text, I am skeptical of Kénig’s interpretations, and pass 
to his notes on words and phrases (pp. 60-78). In numerous 
instances he finds Median terms; in others he seeks their primary 
meanings, which he uses as a basis for his translation. The ques- 
tion may be raised whether the primary meanings were still felt 
by the users of the words at the time of the inscription. Of such 
I take the phrase avam : ubartam : parsd “him well borne bear 
thou up,” which Kénig (p. 69) takes as from the idiom of house 
construction, where the wall or the column “ bears ” the crossbeam. 
Vazra-ka (p. 60) is he who holds the vazra or double ax. The 
name Uvaja is still three syllables for him (pp. 62-3, cf. p. 36, § 6), 
though the Susa inscription describing Darius’s palace gives us 
Ujaiy “ in Uja,” that is, Hija, whence modern Huz. For agar[++] 
1.21 (Tolman’s agarta), Konig (p. 65) proposes dgr[mata] 
“treubesorgt,” to correspond with Akk. pitgudu. He is right 
(p. 65) in taking yata not as “ until,” but as “so that” in 1. 25 
(§9), but he should do so also in 1.69 (§14). He derives 
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hadugam 5. 55,57 “ proclamation ” (pp. 67-8) as borrowed from 
Hittite halugu “ message,” but Benveniste BSLP 30. 73 has a good 
IE etymology from (the cognates of) Skt. sam + root duh- “ prese, 
milk, express.” 

Kénig makes a good point (pp. 70-1) on 1. 86 (§ 18), where we 
read “the army of Nidintu-Bel held the Tigris, there it halted; 
and abis ndviya aha.” The usual interpretation of the last words 
is “thereby was a flotilla,” but the Akk. and Elam. versions have 
“the river was full.” Konig takes the OP as “the river was 
navigable,” i.e., to be crossed only by boats; abis is then in his 
opinion a miswriting for dpis, cf. 1. 95-6. While accepting his 
view in principle, I should prefer to normalize abisa (abl. adv. like 
avadasa) “from opposite” and understand Tigra from the pre- 
ceding (or possibly an haplography for a-b?-i-5* : a-p*-i-3?). 

That the form amdnaya, varying with amdniya, is from two roots 
man- “wait” and “think” (p. 72) seems to me very unlikely, 
as also that cité 2. 48,63 means “thoughts.” For [ata]r : didim 
: frahajam 2.78, Konig (p. 73) proposes [upa]ra : didam : fri- 
hajam “up on the castle I flayed him,” that is “ flayed him and 
hung his skin (stuffed with straw) on the castle battlements.” 
For far-ha"j- “flay” he cites NPers. hanjidin “to pull, flay.” 
I accept the interpretation, but not the emendation, since a prepo- 
sition is needed and upara can be only an adjective. In 4. 6-7 
adamsim : ajanam : uta : IX : xsayabiyd : agarbayam, Konig (p. 
76) regards the order of the clauses as reversed by error, and 
translates “I seized 9 kings and slew them”; but he does not 
explain the singular form sim—I refer to my remarks JAOS 35. 
344-50. In 4.44 he rejects (pp. 76-7) Tolman’s Auramazd[dm : 
upava|rtaiy(aiy) “I turn to, appeal to Ahuramazda” (with 
dittography ; or is the form perhaps updvartiyaiy with a ya-suffix?) 
and proposes, after the Elamite “ Ahuramazda is my witness,” 
Auramazd[dmaiy : v]rtiyaiy, connected with Skt. vrata- “ vow,” 
another evidence for which in Iranian he finds (p. 75) in the 
province-name Harauvatis. But the latter is clearly the equivalent 
of Skt. sarasvati, the form vurtiyaiy is not explained, and I therefore 
reject both. 

The normalized orthography used by KGnig is very misleading; 
thus for tawmd, Darayavaus, Gaubruva, arika, he uses toma, Dare- 
jaw6s, Gobarwa, anrika. For precision one must employ a strictly 
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uniform style, which can be at once turned back into the cuneiform. 
Even the word-dividers should be indicated, for clarity in connec- 
tion with gaps. I have accordingly in this review changed all 
citations into the method which I employ, which agrees in all but 
minor details with the styles used by Schaeder, by Meillet and 
Benveniste, by Jackson, Tolman, and Gray. 

Another unpleasant feature of the book is the excessive use of 
exclamation points to emphasize some statement of the author, 
which disagrees with the view of another scholar or points out 
another’s (supposed) error. Thus pp. 8-16 have at least 15 such 
outbursts. 

The volume is none the less an interesting study, and the points 
made in connection with Darius’s political and ethico-religious 
views are worth serious consideration, as well as many of the 
comments on individual words and phrases. 

















RoLanp G. Kent. 
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What was the Original Gospel in Buddhism? By Mrs. Ruys 
Davips. London: EpwortH Press, 1938. Pp. 143. 





This volume conveniently summarizes the conclusions Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has reached as to the nature of the “ original ” Buddhist 
teaching. The Buddhist scholar nowadays sees Buddhism in its 
setting, and no longer as though it were something entirely new 
and alien to the Indian Weltanschauung; it is largely the result of 
her work that Buddhism is now seen to have been far less heterodox 
than was once thought. And this is a great service. At the same 
time it provokes the curious reflection that the suspicious popu- 
larity of “ Buddhism ” in Europe has rested upon a very thorough 
misunderstanding of what Buddhism really was. The essential 
doctrines of Buddhism, like those of all orthodox traditions, are in 
radical opposition to our modern individualism. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids now maintains, and I am in full agreement 
with her here, if not on many other points, that the Buddha never 
denied the atta (atman), and that atta is primarily “ spirit.” It 
is because the spirit is Everyman’s true being (esse) as distin- 
guished from the accidents (ndéma-ripa, savifindna-kaya, psycho- 
physical operation) of this being, that dtman in reflexive usage 
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acquires the secondary meaning of “ self,” and when the “higher 
self” is meant has been rendered by Self with the capital. This 
“Self” is unsatisfactory for two reasons, first because it leaves 
out the basic concept of spiration, and second because our notion 
of a “self” in any form does not exclude the psycho-physical ego 
which the puthujana naturally and the natthika deliberately identi- 
fies with “ himself.” Perhaps the only way to avoid these dilemmas 
is to retain “self” in reflexive usage, and to render by “ spiritual 
essence ” elsewhere, or simply by “spirit,” assuming that it is 
understood that the spirit is our veritable being. It is hardly 
necessary, though sometimes convenient, to distinguish my spirit 
from the Spirit, since jivatman = paramatman, just as “ Whoever 
is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit” (I Cor. VI. 17). It would 
be a mistake to render dtman by “ soul” in any context. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, then, renders (as I have done) the Buddha’s 
last words by “ Be ye such as have the spirit for their lamp and 
refuge” (atta-dipd, atta-sarand), cf. Dh. 236 So karohi dipam 
attano, “ Make a lamp of the spirit ” (not as translated, “ for the 
spirit”), and Sn. 501 ye attadipa vicarante loke akimcanda. It is 
when the “ Eye in the world ” has been quenched that the injunction 
attadipa viharatha applies; the doctrine is indistinguishable from 
that of BU. IV. 3. 6 where when all other lights have gone out and 
the fires are quenched (Sdntayaém), it is the spirit by which one 
sees, etc. The equation dipa = atta emerges again if we collate 
Mahavagga I. 23 attanam gaveyyesatha with Dh. 146 andhakarena 
onaddha* padipam na gavessatha? Incidentally, Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
rendering of gaveyyesatha by “ that you hunted for” is admirable; 
but “hunting for lost cattle,” which she says “is a feature in 
Buddhist Suttas ” is a “feature” throughout the Vedic tradition 
(e. g. RV. X. 46. 2: it is represented in Christianity by the doctrine 
of the vestigium pedis; Eckhart speaks of the soul as “ following 
the spoor of her quarry, Christ”), and at this point it would have 
been helpful to point out that the very word for “Way” (magga: 
Dhtp. 298 has gavesati = maggana) derives from mrg, to “hunt,” 
especially in the sense of “track.” It is only from this point of 
view that the cult of the Buddha’s footprints can be understood. 





1 Andhakarena onaddha, “ ye in the bonds of darkness,” makes it certain 
that padipam is “lamp.” Dipa as “island” (Dh. 25 and Sn. 1145) is not 
equated with attd. 
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The Buddhist denial of atta is always exclusive and never in- 
clusive; the error of the puthujana consists in the delusion “ that 
there is spiritual-essence in what-is-not-spirit ” (anattani . . . attd, 
A. II. 52). It is always at the close of passages analysing the psycho- 
physical self that the expression recurs, na me so atta, “ That is 
not my spiritual-essence” or n’ eso *ham asmi n’ etam me, 
“That’s not me, they’re none of mine.” The method is that of 
the via remotionis or negativa, so well-known in Christian contexts, 
where too “there are certain things which our intellect cannot 
behold . . . we cannot understand what they are except by denying 
things of them ” (Dante), and “ What He is not is clearer to us 
than what He is” (St. Thomas Aquinas), “ He cannot be reached 
except by negations ” (Nicolas of Cusa). It would be impossible 
for us to understand the nature of our own being: “ Thou couldst 
not think the thinker of thinking, or know the knower of knowing ” 
(BU. III. 4. 2) ; that can only be erlebt in knowledge—as (jidana, 
etymologically and semantically “ gnosis ”), it cannot be known-of 
(vijidna) except “as if” (yatha). “God himself does not know 
what He is, because He is not any what” (Erivgena). 

Man has two “ selves,” which may be at war with one another 
(S. 1. 91-92 — BG. VI. 5-7), of which we speak when we say “‘ I’ 
acted in spite of ‘myself’” or “against my better nature,” and 
which are the anima to be lost and anima to be saved of Luke 
XVII. 33, etc., which first anima (yyy, “ soul”) a man must 
hate “if he would be My disciple,” Luke XIV. 26. In this sense 
“All scripture cries aloud for freedom from self” (Eckhart) ; 
our “unselfishness ” being, of course, merely a symptom of this 
freedom, and not the liberty itself. The Brahmanas and Upanisads 
abound in references to the two “selves.” Mrs. Rhys Davids says 
(p. 40) “Only once have I found the distinction patently drawn 
where in the same Sutta (A. I. 249) we have ‘Great Self’ 
(mahatta —=mahatma) and ‘little self’ (app’atumo).” But the 
fundamental question of the Upanisads, “ Which is most the self? ” 
(katama dtma, BU. IV. 3. 7%), “ Which one is it?” (katama, MU. 
II. 1) is certainly reflected in Sn. 508 “ By which self (ken’attand) 
does one attain the Brahma-world?” (Buddhism does not disdain 
to speak of the summum bonum thus nor even to make Brahmahood 
The two selves are certainly clearly distinguished in Dh. 160 where 
asynonym of Buddhahood (S. III. 83-84 brahma-bhiita ... buddha; 
Itivuttaka 5%, bhavitattaniataram brahmabhitam tathagatam bud- 
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dham). The two selves are certainly clearly distinguished in Dh. 160 
where “Self (spirit) is the Lord of self (ego)” (atta hi attano 
natho) ;* and in S. I. 71-72 where atta is opposed to atta in the same 
way that S. I. 57 speaks of the childish as having “ self as foe to 
self” (amitten-eva-attand), while in Dh. 103 the man who conquers 
self (jeyya attanam) is certainly not the self that is conquered. 
The three last mentioned texts together are virtually identical with 
BG. VI. 5-6 where the spiritual-self (d¢tman) is the friend of one 
in whom the self-will (d¢man) has been conquered (jitah), but the 
enemy of-what-is-not-the-spirit (andtmanah = Pali anattano). In 
the same way S. I. 169 ajjhatam (= adhyatmikam) eva jalayami 
jotim . . . hadayam jotitthanam, joti atta sudanto, “I kindle a 
flame within me, the heart the altar, the flame the dompted self” 
is nothing but the “internal Agnihotra” of SB. X. 5. 3. 3. and 
SAr. X. 

The reinterpretation of Buddhist atta doctrine bears on the 
questions of “reincarnation” and karma. By “ reincarnation” 
(a poor translation of Indian terms that mean “ springing up 
again ” or “continued becoming”), as distinguished from metem- 
psychosis, transmigration, regeneration and resurrection, we mean 
always the belief in a rebirth on this earth, whether in a human or 
a lower form. The two doctrines are by no means inseparable. 
The doctrine of karma (essentially that everything done has an 
immediate or a delayed effect, and that nothing happens without 
a cause) is indistinguishable from the Christian doctrine of “ me- 
diate causes,” without which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, “ the 
world would have been deprived of the perfection of causality,” 
and in agreement with which are St. Augustine’s words “ the human 
body preexisted in the previous works in their causal virtues,” * 
identical with S. II. 65 “ This body . . . should be regarded as the 
product of past works.” The denial of essence to component things, 
which are not beings but operations, necessitates the view that 





*The same relation is involved wherever we meet with the expression 
attdnam dameti in any form, since it is impossible for one and the same 
substance to function in one and the same connection both as ruler and as 
ruled. This is commonly overlooked in our use of the words “ self-control” 
and “ self-rule.” 

® Gen. ad lit. VII. 24 as interpreted by St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 
I 91. 2 ad 4. 
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there is no thing that can pass over from one “ habitation ” (nivdsa) 
to another; nor does the repeated simile of the lighting of one 
lamp from another allow us to read into Buddhist doctrine any 
assertion of the transmission of an essence from one life to another: 
it is just as when one billiard ball strikes another, no thing, but 
only a directed motion is transmitted, the motion of the second 
ball is its “ life,” and this life has been transmitted, but it could 
not say “J was the former ball” (of which the “dead stop” 
corresponds to the thanam of Buddhist doctrine regarding the 
chain of births, and past which it is so difficult to go when one 
tries to follow back the sequence of former habitations). So far 
as I know, the only scholar who has pointed out that “ Buddhists 
deny the transmigration (i.e. ‘ reincarnation’) of a soul” is B. C. 
Law (see review of Concepts of Buddhism by Keith in IHQ. XIV. 
182). Law in fact writes (p. 45) “the Buddhist freely entertains 
the popular belief in rebirth... (But) it goes without saying 
that the Buddhist thinker repudiates the notion of the passing of 
the ego from an embodiment to an embodiment.” * 

In other words, “we” both are and reap the consequences of 
what-has-been-done, but not as a consequence of what “we” have 
done. Mrs. Rhys Davids cites (p. 89) the question asked in §. 
II. 75 etc., “ If deeds are done without a doer, that is, a self, who is 
it that experiences the results of them?” (John IX. 2, “ Who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he is born blind? ”)*® and thinks 
it a very reasonable one. And so in a certain common sense it is. 
But the doctrine of causal origination (paticcasamuppdda) is 
“deep ” (gambhiro, S. II. 92) : deeper than the range of “ common 





*But he is not correct in implying that the simile of the land-leech in 
BU. IV. 4. 3 refers to the passage of a soul from one body to another. The 
“land-leech ” is the “ deathless, bodiless Spirit ” that “takes up its stand ” 
in one body after another (CU. VIII. 12. 1). In the same way the dehin 
ot BG. II. 22 is by no means a psychic substance but the Unborn Spirit 
“not come from anywhere nor become anyone” of the parallel text KU. 
Il. 18, the dtman of BU. IV. 4. 13 asmin samdehye gahane pravistah. 

5 The remarkable answer attributed to the Christ, “ Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him” is in complete accord with JUB. I. 5. 2 and all tradi- 
tional teaching. It is the Buddha’s answer in S. II. 18-23, 75 and III. 103, 
ete., where it is neither true that one sows and himself reaps nor that one 
sows and another reaps. 
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sense.” The Brahmanical doctrine of recurrent becoming is self. 
consistent and invariable from the Rg Veda to Sankaracarya (what- 
ever the contemporary or modern puthujana may or may not have 
believed). It is a part of the transcendental Person (i.e. that 
part of infinite possibility that is a possibility of manifestation) 
that “becomes again here” (tha punar abhavat, RV. X. 90. 4): 
there is no other round-about-goer but the Lord (nesvardd anyah 
samsari, Sankara on Br. Sitra I. 1. 5). The reincarnation of the 
psycho-physical self, “ myself ” in the common sense, is progenitive 
(RV. VI. 70. 3 pra prajabhir jayate; JUB. III. 27. 17 praja me 
punas sambhitir me; CU. III. 17. 5 asosteti, punar utpaidanam 
evdsya).’ It is also Brahmanical doctrine that this man So-and-So 
is not the doer of anything (J UB. I. 5.2; BG. V. 8), nor is his being 
in a given way (Pali itthatd) his veritable essence (SB. I. 9. 3, 23, 
where the return to “oneself” when the rite is relinquished is to 
return “from the truth to the lie,” satyam to anrtam). It is the 
Spirit alone, the Inner Man that sees, hears and acts within and 
through us (dtma ... ato hi sarvani karmani uttisthanti, BU. I. 
6. 3): and this Spirit does not suffer the consequences of its acts, 
but only surveys them yathdbhitam as they are adventitiously, the 
product of mediate causes (karma): the spirit is impassible. The 
arhat, being “ in the spirit,” accordingly sees events, not as affects, 
but as effects. And if this were impossible, if the command to be 





* Among other texts might be cited also AV. X. 8. 13 prajapatis carati 
garbhe and Mund. Up. II. 2. 5-6 ekam dtménam .. . sa eso ’ntas carate 
bahudhad jadyamanah. 

7 Among other pertinent texts may be cited AA. II. 5 where it is “him- 
self” (dtmdnam eva) that the father “makes become” (adhibhavayati) 
in the mother, and this is called his “second birth” (tad asya dvitiyan 
janma). At the same time “that other self of his” (so ’sydyam itara 
dima) having done its work (krtakrtyah = Pali katakicco, katath kara- 
niyam) enters into the Gale and departs (praiti) when its time comes, to 
be born again (punar jdyate), which is his “ third birth ”: and Manu IX. 8, 
where the husband, entering into his wife, becomes an embryo, and is 
“thereupon born” (iha jdyate), the wife (jaya) being so-called “ because 
he is born again of her” (yad asydm jayate punah). What should be 
noted here is that that punar janma in which there is a reconstitution of 
psycho-physical character is not post mortem, but takes place while the man 
is still living. The “third birth” is not in this world, nor indeed, if he 
be really krtakrtyah (as is taken for granted), in any world; implying, 
not the rebirth of « “character,” but a release from individuality. 
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“perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect” could not be 
obeyed, there could be no escape from pain and mortality*® (as 
I would render punar mrtyu). If for Mrs. Rhys Davids this is 
not even “remotely possible” (Uddna: Verses of Uplift, p. xiii) 
this amounts to a denial of the goal to which the Buddhist and all 
traditional doctrine unwaveringly points, and deprives the texts of 
any but a “literary” value. If the Buddha had not in fact “ over- 
come death ” (mdrabhibhi) how could he have opened the “ Doors 
of the Deathless ” (amatassa dvara) ? 

And if all these doctrines (except, of course, the last in its 
specific application to “Gotama”) are not only ancient Brah- 
manical doctrine, but have also been universally taught (as could 
easily be shown), how can we attribute their presence in the Pali 
canon to a “ late monastic ” perversion of “ original gospel”? They 
are the inevitable corollaries of the dtman doctrine itself of which 
all the ramifications are implicit in RV. I. 115. 1. The Buddha 
in fact does not merely refrain from any denial of the dtman, but 
is himself the dtman ; as is explicitly affirmed in UdA. 67 (tathagata 
= atti), surely a “late” and “monastic” text. Incidentally, is 
it not perhaps high time to abandon the anti-monastic prejudice by 
which our reading of religious history is so often discolored? In 
any case, it must be admitted that the Buddhist, like the Christian 
scriptures, pierce “even unto the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit ” (Heb. IV. 12). 

A consequence of our better understanding of the Buddhist doc- 
trine of the Spirit will be the recognition of a much closer cor- 
respondence between Buddhism and Christianity than has hitherto 
heen thought of. It must, however, also be realised (1) that almost 
all that Buddhism has in common with Christianity is of pre-Bud- 
hist derivation, and that it is accordingly rather with the Vedic 
than the Buddhist tradition that Christianity should be compared 
by those who are interested in the historical problem, and (2) that 
the correspondence of Indian and Christian doctrine, however close, 
affords no proof of borrowing or influence on either side; as Sir 





*“Tf there were not this Unborn, Unbecome (ajatam abhitam, cf. KU. 
Il. 18 na babhiva kaécit, ajah), Not-effected (akatam, cf. Mund. I. 2. 12 
nasty akrtah krtena), Incomposite (asamkhatam), there would be no way 
out of this world of birth, coming into being, effection and composition ” 
(Ud. 80). 
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Arthur Evans once remarked in another context, “ The coincidences 
of tradition are beyond the scope of accident.” It will also appear 
that those who are concerned for the survival of religion or of the 
philosophia perennis are defeating their own ends when they iden- 
tify “ religion ” with this or that religion, or the philosophia peren- 
nis ° with a particular philosophy. It is perfectly true that there 
cannot be more than one true or (in the proper sense of the word) 
catholic religious philosophy. It does not follow that any one 
religious philosophy must be branded as heretical from the stand- 
point of another; heresy, properly speaking, will be an opinion 
(dittht)*® contrary to the basic truth in which all are founded (as 
examples of such heresies might be cited pantheism, monophysitism, 
patripassianism, and the “asura doctrine” of CU. VIII. 8 that 
one’s very self is seen in the flesh). At the same time there must be 
stylistic distinctions of one religion from another, for the simple 
reason that nothing can be known except in accordance with the 
mode of the knower, i. e. in a given way. And if all roads lead to 
the same goal, it is also true that we can hardly follow any one that 
does not start from somewhere in our own neighbourhood. In 
other words, a thorough knowledge of the Vedanta, Islam, or Bud- 
dhism may enable a man to better understand the Christian dogma, 
but need not by any means (or only with very rare exceptions) 
persuade the man who is already a Christian in some sense to be- 
come a Hindu, Muhammadan, or Buddhist, or vice-versa. Tol- 
erance must not be confused with indifferentism ; tolerance should 
be a consequence of the recognition of common truths expressed in 
various ways, indifferentism or latitudinarianism implies an in- 
difference to error and puts the philosophia perennis on a level with 
any man’s “ opinions” 

ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





® « Perennis ” cannot be thought apart from “ universalis,” i.e. “ catholic.” 

10 Ditthi (drsti) as “ private view ” should be distinguished from darsana, 
“ point of view ” in the sense of “angle or level of reference.” Thus chem- 
istry and physics would not be two ditthis but two darganas, both equally 
“ scientific.” Ditthis may be incompatible; darsanas are complementary. 
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Chinese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period. By E. D. Epwarps. 
London: PROBSTHAIN, 1937. 236 pages. 


This 1s the first of two volumes devoted to a study of the T‘ang 
tai ts‘ung shu, consisting in Chinese of 144 chiian, an anthology of 
short prose works believed to have been produced during the T“ang 
period. There are introductory chapters dealing with the anthology, 
with prose composition, history, the arts, science, religion, and 
drama. The main body of the work consists of “ Bibliographical 
and Biographical notes on, and Translations from, Books 1-85 of 
The T‘ang tai ts‘ung shu.” There are European and Chinese bibli- 
ographies, a general index, a bibliographical index, and an index 
of proper names. Generous footnotes are provided, with Chinese 
characters. Dr. Edwards does not seem to know of the Harvard- 
Yenching series of indexes to the ts‘wng shu. 

The author’s primary interest is in fiction, and it will probably 
be as a study of pre-Sung fiction that these volumes will have their 
greatest value. She acknowledges her indebtedness to the late Lu 
Hsiin and other modern Chinese critics. Apparently she does not 
know that Lu Hsiin was the pen name of Chou Shu-jen, whose 
correspondence was recently published in Shanghai, as well as a 
volume devoted to his memory. Although Vol. II will be devoted 
to fiction, a good deal of the translation in Vol. I might be classified 
under that head. Like the late Professor Giles, Dr. Edwards has 
a flair for interesting stories and anecdotes, and this makes the 
book fascinating reading—so much so, that one forgets the great 
amount of careful scholarship that has gone into the notes and 
biographies. 

The chapter on the drama, based on Wang Kuo-wei, and to some 
extent on Arlington, is excellent. The other introductory chapters 
are not so good, and contain some imperfect generalizations. While 
the science of the tswng shu may be limited to medicine and agri- 
culture, the Tang period saw work done in other scientific fields, 
and Dr, Edwards’ knowledge of the medical literature of the time 
is not exhaustive. The chapter on religion might better be entitled 
magic, and here the author might have known Feng and Shryock, 
“Black Magic in China” (JAOS 55. 1-30). In referring to the fu, 
or prose-poetry, she should have referred to Clark’s The Prose-Poetry 
of Su Tung-p‘o (Shanghai, 1935), which has a good historical sec- 
tion. While she commences her historical accounts very properly 
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with the Han or earlier, she does not seem to know the literature of 
the Six Dynasties period well, and this has led her into a few mis- 
statements. For example, she says that from the Han to the T’ang 
period, literature followed Han models; but the authors of the Three 
Kingdoms and Chin periods reacted against Han precedents. She 
does not mention the peculiar Six Dynasties style, and she does not 
realize that the rhythm and balance of prose sentences is not merely 
for elegance, but is also a great aid in punctuation and in under- 
standing the meaning. The two bibliographies might be much 
fuller. 

But even without the second volume, Dr. Edwards has produced 
a valuable work. Perhaps there might be less attention to amusing 
anecdotes, and more to serious compositions, although the reader 
would be sorry to miss any of the stories. The book will be essential 
to any course given in English on Chinese literature, and particu- 
larly Chinese fiction. 


—__—_—_—_ 


Studies in Early Chinese Culture, First Series. By H. G. Crest. 
Baltimore: WAVERLY PREss, 1937. 266 pages, 1 plate. 


This volume is No. 3 of the Studies in Chinese and Related 
Cwilizations, published by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. The series is a memorial to the late C. J. Morse through 
Margaret W. Parker, who desired that the gift remain anonymous 
until after her own death. 

The manuscript of this volume was prepared before Dr. Creel’s 
more popular book, The Birth of China (New York, 1937), but 
delays in publication resulted in its later appearance. The present 
volume is more scholarly, and contains the basis for many of the 
generalizations in the popular work. 

This book deals with broader generalizations resting upon detailed 
researches in pre-Chou culture, and while there is a wealth of detail 
given in the text and notes, such detail is taken from the intensive 
work of Black, Andersson, etc., as well as from a host of Chinese 
scholars. The author is particularly to be praised for his familiarity 
with the results of Chinese scholarship in his field, and for his use 
of it. There are also many references to European works, but here 
the author might have been a little fuller; the most noticeable 
absence is the lack of any reference to Maspero. While Dr. Creel 
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shows familiarity with the research in his field, his own contribution 
is primarily the correlation of the work of others and making of 
hypotheses based upon this correlation. These hypotheses are often 
original and brilliant, and in general show good commonsense. In 
particular, the reviewer agrees with the author’s criticism of chron- 
ologies based on the Bamboo Books, of Karlgren’s theories of phallic 
symbols and of the relation between the spoken and written 
language, and of the literature attributed to the Shang period. 

In treating the Shang Sung section of the Shih, Dr. Creel might 
have mentioned that the Shang sacrifices, as well as the ancestral 
line, were continued in the state of Sung during the Chou period, 
so that it was natural to consider Sung as the representative of the 
Shang. He might have mentioned the bibliography of works on the 
oracle bones by Bounakoff (Leningrad, 1935). Sometimes Dr. 
Creel states hypotheses as if they were facts, as when (p. 41) he 
says, speaking of the Shang bones, “ A literature of quite another 
sort existed alongside of them; it was written on perishable mate- 
rials and has vanished.” This is quite reasonable, but since such 
literature admittedly no longer exists, it ought not to be stated as 
a fact. While the author’s critical methods are usually sound, it 
might be noticed that to assume, even on fairly good evidence, that 
certain terms—for example, ¢‘ien and wu hsing—are late, and that 
their appearance proves a late origin, is a dangerous principle. 

Dr. Creel wisely avoids a discussion of social organization, and 
says little about the origins of specific cultural traits. His general 
conclusions concerning the Hsia are sound, and his location of the 
Hsia and Shang cultures toward the east would support the position 
of Maspero, but he does not go so far as the latter in assigning the 
characteristic Chinese culture a southern origin. As a matter of 
fact, some of the Chinese cultural traits point to the north, some 
to the south, and Dr. Creel is to be commended for avoiding too 
sweeping generalizations. From the point of view of the ethnolo- 
gists, there are many questions the author does not discuss, such as 
the non-use of milk and the relations of Chinese with other 
languages. 

As a whole, the book may be described as a criticism of the 
theories of pre-Chou culture on the basis of recent archeology. It 
will be of great value, and will form a stepping-stone to the final 
reconstruction of early Chinese civilization. But necessarily the 
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book will be temporary, for Chinese archeology is only beginning, 
and when conditions permit of such work being resumed, much 
new light may be shed upon the past, which may require a reshaping 
of hypotheses. It might be wise, in future work, to look more 
carefully for analogies and relations both with the cultures of south- 
eastern Asia, and with those of north-eastern Siberia. 


—_—_— 


Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs. By Henry H. Hart. Stan- 
ford University: STaANForD UNIVERSITY Press, 1937. 83 
pages. 

This is admittedly a popular book, “ not written for Sinologists, 
nor for advanced students of the comparative proverb.” Since 
Chinese characters are not given, no criticism is possible. The 
proverbs are classified, there is a good bibliography and an index, 
a foreword by the deputy consul of China in San Francisco, and 
an interesting essay on the proverb in Chinese life. The author 
has endeavored to avoid quotations from literature in his selection. 
The proverbs make interesting reading, and the book should be 
popular. Scholars should at least know that the book exists, for 
it could be used advantageously in courses on China of a general 
nature. 


China at Work. By Rupotr P. Hommer. New York: Day, 1937. 
366 pages; profusely illustrated by photographs. 


There is a growing, and a very healthy tendency, to discount 
works on the Far East by men who have not mastered the appro- 
priate languages. But it is also true that the mastery of a language 
is not in itself enough for the investigation of a technical subject, 
and a man who has mastered such a technique, if he is willing to 
accept and acknowledge help, can sometimes produce fine work that 
would be impossible to the mere language student. This is well 
illustrated by Mr. Hommel’s volume. 

The late Dr. Henry C. Mercer founded a museum in Doylestown, 
Pa., which houses a collection of 25,000 tools. Mr. Hommel went 
to China under the direction of Dr. Mercer, for the purpose of 
investigating Chinese tools, handicrafts, and industrial processes. 
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He remained there for some time, and in all, spent eight years in 
the east. He does not pretend to have mastered the language, but 
consulted those who had. This volume is the result of his investiga- 
tions, which were mainly in the Yangtse Valley as far as Hankow, 
and in Hunan, Shantung and Chihli provinces. 

It is difficult to avoid speaking of this book without becoming 
too enthusiastic. There are five chapters, on tools for making tools, 
for procuring food, for making clothing, for providing shelter, and 
for enabling transport. Under the fourth are fifty sections. Each 
section is illustrated by Mr. Hommel’s photographs. It is impos- 
sible to go into detail concerning the wealth of information that is 
offered, or the insight into Chinese material culture. But it will 
be enough to say that no library containing works on the Far East 
should be without this volume, while it will be invaluable to anyone 
who lectures upon Chinese culture. 

It might be noticed that there are many western works on his 
subjects of which Mr. Hommel apparently has not heard, including 
Wittfogel’s Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft Chinas (Leipzig, Vol. I, 
1931), which seems to list them all. And where Mr. Hommel gives 
an historical sketch, he is naturally in the hands of his friends, and 
should not be relied on too implicitly. For example, he credits the 
tradition of the invention of gunpowder during the Three Kingdoms 
Period. However, artifacts offer an excellent opportunity for an 
investigation without language training, and this volume will be 
of great value to all who are interested in the development of 
civilization. 


Chinese Women Yesterday and To-day. By FLORENCE AYscouGH. 
Boston: HouGHToN MIFFLIN, 1937. 324 pages; many illus- 
trations. 


This book is easily the best account of Chinese women in English. 
It is charmingly written, profusely illustrated with Chinese draw- 
ings, and contains many translations both of prose and poetry. 
While it is a popular book, it is founded on a scholarly background 
and a familiarity with Chinese custom. Mrs. MacNair has made 
a very effective contrast between the lives of modern Chinese women, 
such as the Sung sisters and Ch‘iu Chin, and the Chinese women 
of older times. Among the latter she gives accounts of Pan Chao, 
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Pan Chieh-yii, Hua Mu-lan, Li Ch‘ing-chao, and Kuan Fou-jep, 
The women Mrs. MacNair selects have received attention from 
western scholars, but no one has worked the material into one 
volume which compares and illustrates the old and the new cultures, 
The author is also to be thanked for her generous translations. 


—_——____—_——_ 


Vocabularies to the Intermediate Chinese Texts used at Harvard 
University. By James R. Ware. Cambridge: Harvarp- 
YENCHING INSTITUTE, 1937. 160 pages. 


Dr. Ware has done a very careful and painstaking piece of work 
with this second volume of vocabularies. There is an excellent 
preface, including accounts of the texts to which the vocabularies 
refer, a good article on dictionaries, and a table of Chinese Rimes. 
The texts include passages from the T“ung-chien chi shih pen-mo, 
the Tzu chih t‘ung-chien, the Shih chi, the Tso chuan, the Kung- 
yang chuan, and from Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and Hu Shih. There isa 
glossary, an index and a table of the 214 classifiers. There would 
be no point in trying to find minute flaws in such a work, and Dr. 
Ware will eventually find all such mistakes himself. The notes 
appear to have been made with great care and detail, and the whole 
volume is a very creditable piece of work. 


Grammaire Laotienne. By J.-J. Hosprrauier. Paris: GEUTHNER, 
1937. 270 pages. 


M. Hospitalier is in charge of the instruction in the Laotian 
language in the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes, 
and is the author of an earlier work on Laotian writing, published 
in 1931. This grammar is divided into three parts. The first is 
concerned mainly with phonetic transcription and the analysis of 
sounds—vowels, consonants, and dipthongs. The second part is 
concerned with tones. These two sections appear to be very well 
done. The third part deals with words and phrases, and whether 
this is to be regarded as satisfactory will depend upon the point of 
view. M. Hospitalier simply fits Laotian into French grammar. 
There are sections on articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
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adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections; there are 
passages OD active and passive verbs, on transitive and intransitive 
yerbs, on moods, on participles and auxiliaries. Without knowing 
anything of the language of Laos, one suspects that it can hardly 
fit so exactly into the categories of French grammar, and that 
what M. Hospitalier is really doing is showing how Laotian should 
be translated into French, rather than writing a grammar of that 
language. 

It may be noticed that Laotian writing is alphabetic, and that 
there are words of two and more syllables. The linguistic con- 
nections appear to be with Siamese rather than with Annamese 
and Chinese. The author says nothing about infixes. 


Beitrige zur mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur. By 
Watter Fucus. Tokyo: DruTscHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR 
NATUR- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS, 1936. 146 pages, 
17 illustrations, 8 tables. 


This is supplementary volume No. XIV to the “ Mitteilungen ” 
of this society. Herr Fuchs is a well-known scholar who has pre- 
viously published work in this field (Asia Major, vol. vii, pp. 469- 
82). The earlier work of such scholars as Laufer, von Zach, 
Watanabe, Haenisch, Goodrich, Hauer, Naito, Giles, and Chinese 
authors like T‘ao Hsiang and Hsieh Kuo-chen is considered. The 
reviewer was unable to find any reference to Tagoutchi’s Catalogue 
des livres de la Mandchourie et de la Mongolie qui existent a Dairen 
bibliothéque de Chemin de Fer Sud-Mandchourien, Dairen, 1934. 
There are chapters on Manchu printing and translators before 
1661, on old Manchurian documents, on catalogues of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, on Manchu-Chinese collections of special phrases, diction- 
aries, etc., on Manchu seal writing, and on Manchu biographies 
in Peking and Tokyo collections. The volume, although not large, 
contains a great mass of information which will be valuable to 
scholars working in Manchu. 
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A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms. By W. E. Soorumy 
and L. Hopous. London: Kraan Paut, TRENCH, TRuByzp, 
1937. 510 pages. 


A work of this kind is always a collaboration, and in addition to 
the two scholars who appear as authors, Dr. Lionel Giles, Dr. F, W, 
Thomas, Dr. LeRoy C. Barret, and other scholars, are to be felicj- 
tated upon the publication of this volume. The only book in 
English remotely resembling it has been Kitel’s old Handbook of 
Chinese Buddhism, which was out of print and hopelessly inade- 
quate. The scholar has had Hébégirin. In addition to the actual 
dictionary, there are prefaces, lists of radicals, and of difficult 
characters, and indexes of Sanskrit and Pali with reference to the 
Chinese, and of non-Sanskrit (Tibetan etc.) terms. 

The authors recognize that their work is not final, and publish 
in order to encourage the study of Chinese Buddhism. The Chinese 
words are given, then the Sanskrit where necessary, and the meaning 
in English. There do not appear to be any romanizations of the 
Chinese words. It would have been a great help if the Chinese 
could have been romanized both in its modern pronunciation, and 
in Karlgren’s reconstruction of the ancient pronunciation. For 
instance, there is nothing in this dictionary to indicate why a word 
now pronounced fo or fu should have been used to transliterate the 
Sanskrit budh. Since many transliterations occur, this is a serious 
omission. An even worse one is the omission of exact references to 
sources, and it is not possible to tell in what passages a phrase 
occurs, or what the authority for a given definition is. How difficult 
this makes the work of a careful scholar may be shown by one or 
two instances. 

Shih % is given as the equivalent of the Sanskrit vijfdna, and a 
long and confusing definition is quoted from Monier Williams. 
There is then a discussion of its use in the Lafkavatara sitra. 
Nothing is said to indicate that there are other uses. Now 
Hamilton and La Vallée Poussin have shown that shih was used by 
Hsiian Tsang both for the Sanskrit vijfidna and for vijiapti. In 
the former case it would be translated “ consciousness,” and in the 
latter “ representation.” The usage of the Laikavatara siitra would 
be very misleading if applied to the idealism of Vasubandhu. 

Hsin jf is defined as “mind, soul, the heart as the seat of 
thought.” Six kinds of mind are given. But in the Wei Shih 
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philosophy, the word is also translated “ general consciousness,” 
including the five senses, and three other forms of consciousness. 

Shen & is given as the equivalent of the Sanskrit kaya; tanu; 
deha. It is not said that Hsiian Tsang uses shen to translate 
samtanas. 

In general the definitions in the dictionary appear to follow the 
Laikavatira and the Lotus sitras. This would not be so bad if we 
could tell exactly what the authority for a given usage was. A 
western authority like Monier Williams is certainly not enough. As 
it is, this dictionary must be used with great care by any scholar 
desiring to be exact, and must be checked with Hébégirin and other 


sources.? 


Two Lamaistic Pantheons. Edited with introduction and indexes 
by WALTER EvGENE CLARK. Two volumes. Cambridge: Har- 
vARD UNIvERSITY Press, 1937. Vol. I, xxiv-+ 169 pages; 
Vol. II, 314 pages, consisting entirely of illustrations. 


These two beautifuly prepared volumes are devoted to two 
Lamaistic Pantheons. Materials for the study of four such collec- 
tions were presented to the Harvard College Library in 1928 by 
Baron A. von Staél-Holstein. One has been already fully described 
by Eugen Pander, and another has been used considerably by 
Griinwedel. The present volumes contain the material of the two 
remaining collections, one in a manuscript called the Chu Fo P‘u-sa 
Sheng Hsiang Tsan, and the other a pantheon found in a Lama 
temple, the Pao-hsiang Lou, located in the Forbidden City. 

The second of these volumes is devoted entirely to photographs; 
the first contains an introduction by Professor Clark, and Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese indexes. In most cases the Chinese and 
Tibetan names were given, but the Sanskrit names are reconstruc- 
tions, based chiefly on the Tibetan. The reviewer suggests that as 
Professor Clark is doubtful about some of these reconstructions, it 
might be possible to check them by giving the Chinese words the 
ancient phonetic values listed by Karlgren in his Analytic Dic- 
tionary. With regard to the Pao-hsiang Lou, it would probably be 








1The reviewer acknowledges his indebtedness to Prof. C. H. Hamilton for 
the use of his manuscript on the Wei shih erh shih lun. 
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found that the Peiping gazetteer would give a full account, and 
might shed light on the history of the statues. 

Professor Clark has done a great amount of painstaking work, 
much of which must have been drudgery. The volumes are a credit 
to everyone concerned with them, and the illustrations are excellent, 


Apostle of China: Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky. By J. A. 
Muter. New York and Milwaukee: MorEenouss, 1937. 279 
pages, 8 illustrations. 


A word of explanation is needed for reviewing a popular biogra- 
phy of a missionary in a learned journal. The world of scholarship 
looks askance at missionaries and missionary literature, and the 
reviewer confesses that he shares this prejudice. There seems little 
place for real learning in the missionary world today, while mis- 
sionary literature is nearly always propaganda which bears about the 
same relation to the real situation as an advertisement of an auto- 
mobile does to the actual car. But it is well for both scholars and 
missionaries to realize that this has not always been so, and this 
excellent book by Dr. Muller is a good illustration. 

Schereschewsky was born in Tauroggen, Lithuania, in 1831, a 
Jew, and died in Tokyo in 1906, a bishop of the Episcopal Church. 
Between these two dates lay a life full of interesting vissitudes and 
amazing labors, the greater part of which were philological. In 
1881 he was stricken with sunstroke while at Wuchang, China, 
and for the last twenty-five years of his life he was a hopeless 
cripple. During those years when he could not even walk alone 
he worked day after day at his typewriter, which he was obliged 
to operate with only one finger. Nine of those years he spent in 
America, in poverty, without assistance, and without a library, 
working on his translation of the Bible into Chinese. 

Western orientalists are interested almost exclusively in making 
available to the west the cultural achievements of the east.. But 
the development of cultural unity demands that the achievements 
of the west should be made available to the east, and tc this task 
the missionaries have dedicated themselves. That modern mis- 
sionaries do not recognize their need of philological discipline and 
training does not alter the fact that both scholars and missionaries 
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are engaged upon different aspects of the same task. Schereschewsky 
was a great missionary, and had he done nothing but found St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, he would deserve a place in the history 
of the diffusion of culture. But he was also a great philologist, a 
master of many languages, and his greatest work was in translation 
from western sources into Chinese. Sinologists who speak of the 
ease with which Chinese may be acquired should consider his receipt 
for learning that language—nine hours a day for five years. Per- 
haps no westerner, not even Legge, ever acquired so complete a 
mastery of Chinese. Schereschewsky was a hero, not merely of the 
missionary enterprise, but of the world of scholarship. 

While Dr. Muller’s work is popular in the sense of being easily 
read, it is scholarly in the sense of being accurate, properly critical, 
and founded upon research. The story of his difficulties in securing 
material is a sad commentary both on the lack of historical sense 
of the modern Church, and on the neglect by scholarship of what 
is after all a great chapter in the history of culture, the modern 
expansion of Christianity. The book includes an index, and a list 


of Schereschewsky’s publications. 
J. K. Suryock. 
Philadelphia. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Since the last issue of the Journal went to press, the following have been 
elected to membership in the Society: 


Rev. A. B. Bedikian Mr. Daniel H. H. Ingalls 
Prof. Floyd V. Filson Mr. Owen Lattimore 

Mr. Richard N. Frye Miss Elizabeth Lindmueller 
Major Fletcher Gardner Mr. Edwin O. Reischauer 
Dr. Bernhard Geiger Dr. Gustav von Grunebaum 


Rev. Prof. W. E. Griffiths 


Not all of those elected have as yet qualified for membership. 

We have learned that Professor Jacob Wackernagel, honorary member of 
the Society since 1931, has died at Basle. 

A membership committee consisting of Professor O. R. Sellers, chairman, 
and Professors C. C. McCown, H. Louis Ginsberg, James R. Ware, Z. S. 
Harris, C. H. Hamilton, and W. H. Dubberstein, has been appointed by the 
Executive Committee. Please bring to the attention of the chairman the 
names of any persons in your acquaintance who should be invited to join 
the Society. 
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The Program Committee, which is preparing the general framework of 
the sessions to be held in Baltimore, April 11-13, held a meeting recently at 
Philadelphia and is preparing a program with interesting features, includ. 
ing an address by Owen Lattimore, editor of Pacific Affairs, at the sub. 
scription dinner, and a symposium on The Beginnings of Civilization in the 
Ancient World. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that four new monographs 
are being added to the American Oriental Series. For their titles, consult 
the rear cover of this issue. These volumes are available to members of the 
Society at special prices for one year from date of publication as follows: 
Volumes XII, XIV, $1.50; Volumes XIII, XV, $1.00. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 


Depuis sa derniére communication le Conseil n’a pas subi de modifica- 
tions; il est done composé comme suit: MM. A. J. Wensinck, président; 
Tj. de Boer; J. L. Palache; Paul Scholten et C. C. Berg, secrétaire-trésorier, 

La fondation vient de publier le texte arabe du Rawd al-Mi'-tar, ouvrage 
traitant la géographie de l’Espagne au Moyen-Age, avec une introduction et 
une traduction francaise par M. E. Lévi-Provengal, de l’université d’Alger. 
Les exemplaires de ce beau livre sont en vente au prix de 15 florins. Le 
Conseil a accordé une subvention 4 la nouvelle édition de l’ouvrage géo- 
graphique d’Ibn Hawkal par M. J. H. Kramers. 

Des onze publications antérieures de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la fondation chez 
Véditeur Brill, Leyde. 

Leyde, November, 1938. 


INnpIc STUDIES AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


A department of Indie Studies was opened at the Library of Congress on 
November 16, 1938, with Dr. Horace I. Poleman as Director. The develop- 
ment of the department is being financed for an initial period by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The first function will be to explore 
the existing Indic materials in the Library of Congress, and to codperate 
with the several Divisions of the Library in filling the gaps. The range of 
interests covered by Indie Studies will be literature, language, history, 
philosophy, art, anthropology, economies, and in short all phases of human 
activity in ancient and modern India. The term “ Indic” indicates not 
only India proper, but also all the outlying regions noticeably affected by 
Indian civilization, such as Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Java, 
and others. The researches of the department will be available to other 
government bureaus and agencies, to libraries, scholars, journalists, and 
other duly interested institutions and individuals. 
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